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“s-REES continually talk to us ina 
language which is easy to un- - 


derstand, if you will but lend a 
sympathetic ear. ough their 
leaves, twigs and bark they tell us a 
story of the processes that are going 
on in the tree. Fortunate is the man 
who will but listen to their story and 
note thereby nature’s changes which 
are slowly taking place, A -tree never 
becomes devitalized or enters a decline 
suddenly; these chafiges are all grad- 
ual, -Every fruit grower should train 
himself to be a good observer and 
detect tendencies to changes which are 
starting, and thus be enabled to do 
those things which will keep the tree 
in a vital condition, healthy, growing 
and productive. 

Fruit Grower Sam Jones took a 
party of his friends one Sunday after- 
noon to show them the orchard and, 

liarly, for the first time in his life 
really seemed to hear the voices of 
the trees calling to him. He first 
passed down through a block of young, 
three-year-old apple trees. “Look at 
us” they cried. .“See how the n 
aphis have curled our leaves are 
sapping the vitality from our tender 
shoots.” On the other side a che 
tree called: “Look how the_ blac 
” s are ruining our tender shoots! 
Oh, why did you not jump in and use 
nicotine, either in a liquid or dust 
You could have saved our 
torture.” From there, the party 
passed to a group of trees having thin, 
ere small leaves. There was but 
ittle twig growth and the bark had 
taken on a red and yellowish cast. 
What few apples these trees bore were 
small. “See,” called these trees to 
Farmer Jones and his friends, “we are 
‘choking and starving to death. Give 
us more water and give us nitrogen! 
Last spring you let all the water get 
out of-your ground and you haven’t 
grown a cover crop or. fertilized or 
manured this piece of ground in years. 
Don’t you know that we are enterin: 
a decline that we may not come out o 
for years—that our buds are weak— 
that frost will kill our blossoms easily 
next spring—that we will not be able 
sient eh bee eee ts 
ones was next a ted by a group 
of trees that had shed a anes. percent- 
age of. r-erop. “Oh see,” said the 
trees, “the codling moth has cooked our 
crop... You put out a calyx spray but 
you forgot to put on the cover sprays 
and most of our apples axe wormy and 
ig crop will be nearly an entire loss 
ou. 


ver to the right was a group of 
Grimes which Feit Pinsent Jones Proc 
very proud of, but to his astonishment 
-he een HOR pee tees — in 
d ’ es,” they him, 
tic have been to for years and years 
ou could not grow Grimes unless 
om ouble-worked them. Collar 
‘Podled ak” “A fow othe txven dhowod 
ew o 
‘co Gam, 


ee 
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stand, if you will 
thetic ear. 


tree. 





EES continually talk to us in a 
" language which is easy to under- 


Through their leaves, 

twigs and bark they tell us a story of 

the processes that are going on in the 

Fortunate is the man who will 

but listen to their story and note 
thereby nature’s changes which are 
slowly taking place. 


but lend a sympa- 








do youexpect? You let our roots stand 
in water all winter, you gave us little 
or no tillage and never,any mulching. 
We have no plant food—first we have 
too much water and then too little. 
Don’t you know that this condition has 
put us in the state of health we are 
now in?” 

Farther alent the party” came to 
some trees which had a crop but 
the apples were very small. “Well,” said 
these trees to Sam, “this is the last 
crop you will get from us for about 
three years. e are exhausting our 
vitality in growing a great crop of 


. small apples. All our energy is going 


into producing too many ~ ; our 
buds are weak—in fact we have but 
few fruit buds for rfext year and you 
will have to give us the rest cure for 
the next three seasons.” 

Sam began to wish he had not 
brought his friends through the or- 
c and started back for the house, 
but on the way he passed through a 
group of Ben Davis and Yellow Trans- 


— trees, and they were sick. As 


went by them they called: “Sam, 
why are - letting Blister Canker 
ruin us? Don’t you know it has killed 


ten million trees in the middle west in 
the past few decades? If you would 
only cut our broken branches cleanly— 
first cover the wounds with shellac and 


as soon as dry, cover with tar, and. 
if you would cut out the places 
and treat them in the same way, you 
could save us, but unless mu help us 


soon, Sam, we are doom 

The next group of trees, McIntosh 
and Jonathan, were certainly in bad 
the leaves and olive 





ries and 


summer strength lime sulphur 1 to 50 
or Bordeaux mixture? You could have 
controlled this scab and mildew and in- 
stead of having culls you would have 
first class fruit, and you would also 
help us retain our vitality. You can- 
not grow such aristocrats as we are, 
mame. unless you fight scab and mil- 
ew.’ 

4 Soe time Sam was beginning to 
walk away rapidly towards the house 
—he wanted to get out of that orchard 
—but ‘some Northern Spy and King 
apple trees yelled so loud that he 
to stop. “No, we haven’t any apples 
on, and we won’t have as long as you 
cut us all to pieces every winter. Look 
at the water sprouts and the thick 
growth covering us.” Sam said, “Oh 
well, I will get in next winter and hel 
you out.” “Oh, don’t wait, Sam—do it 
now, do it now! There is no time like 
the present to cut out water sprouts.” 

In desperation, Sam vee off to 
the left to show his friends a small 
group of peach trees he had been 
proud of, but lo and behold, the leaves 
were curled; many of the leaves had 
drop from the trees; the fruit was 
8 and spotted. ‘The Peach Leaf 
ati - ge ee pet ang “Oh 

m, why not you spray during 
the dormant season or before the 
growth started, with Bordeaux mixture, 
or lime and sulphur winter strength? 
You would have saved us all this 
trouble. “We probably will not have a 
very good crop of peaches for you 
even next year, Sam, and in a few 
years we will die if you do not wake 


w Tse : 

P In tar up to the house, Sam led 
his friends through the home o 
where he had a fine collection of cher- 
rs. One of his friends said: 
“Sam, what makes those che and 
—_ trees look so ? 
eaves look almost ”—-but. before 
Sam id answer, the tree sang out, 
“Oh, the pear slugs are eating up our 


> 


‘Listen When Your Trees Talk to You 


By C. I. Lewis 


leaves. You know, Sam, a little dust 
to dry up the bodies of the slugs or a 
weak solution of arsenate of lead 
would have killed the slugs and saved 
our lives, Of course; we are greatly 
weakened and you cannot expect us to 
develop as strong buds as we would if 
you kept the slugs away. Yes, 
and we are wormy,” yelled the cher- 
ries. “You know, Sam, a weak solu- 
tion of arsenate of lead—two pounds 
of arsenate of lead to fifty gallons 
water, or a little poison sweetened 
bate thrown on a few branches would 
have killed the flies and you would not 
have had a crop of wormy cherries.” 
That evening, neighbor Bill Jones 
came over to see Sam, and Sam told 
Bill all the troubles he had run into 
and. said: “Well Bill, I have con- 
cluded there is nothing in fruit grow- 
ing and I am going to pull that or- 
chard out,—it is simply going to wreck 
and ruin and there is no money in 
fruit, anyway.” “Oh pshaw,” Sam, said 
Bill, “you surely would be crazy to cut 
down that fine orchard. Why, I sold 
over $10,000.00 worth of fruit from 
my small orchard last year and will 
have over $20,000.00 this year, and I 
am surely getting on my feet raisi 
fruit. Now, Sam, don’t let your feel. ; 
ings get hurt, for I am going to talk 
cee A plain to you. Now, your til- 
lage this spring was very late; in fact 
you did not get omto the ground until 
most of the moisture was gone. You 
haven’t horsepower enough. Why 
don’t you buy a tractor with a good 
and some good drag harrows, the 
way I did some few years ago? It has 
been the best investment I ever made. 
You need all the horses you have to 
help out on the cultivation and to pull 
the spray rigs, but they cannot do 
our work in the short time-you have 
the spring. Now, Sam, that old 
spray wig of yours is a joke; in fact, it 
was j two years ago; you cannot 
get any pressure at all with it and you 
cannot cover a big area in a short 
time. You had just better get rid of 
that and put you in a good powerful 
spraying 7 this coming spring, 
and in addition, buy you a dusting out- 
fit to supplement your liquid sprayi 
ie you can get out quick and Reht 
pests rap 
Instead of cutting the trees all to 
pieces every three or four years, Sam, 
fo out there every winter and do a. 
tle moderate pruning and when you 
find you have some trees drag 
down with a crop of fruit, thin them 
down so will have nice, large 
= sakes ae = 
Pp you and give you suggestions, 
you A the 


y when you have to. 


re are lots of bulletins - 


papers you can get which will hel 
f you will just get in and ti 
orchard early, spray it five or six 
eset Fe, 3 2 arg weed goons 
cea e pruning g, you 
will make more money from that 
block of fruit than from four or five 
uch land in farm crops.” 


and 
you. 
this 


as m 
“Well,” said Sam, “I believe you are 
‘Bill, and I am going to take 

advice.” ; 


right, 
your 
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equipment necessary to oper- 
ate a small farm factory suc- 
cessfully depends entirely upon 


"the type of work and the amount of 
roduced. 


The aot important item is the 
source.of heat. As a general rule gas 
is to ‘be preferred, lacking this one 
must use oil stoves or wood or coal 


The last is, of course, least desirable 
‘because of the greater heat 
room ——— og enig” — 
or oil there is heating of the 
om and within certain limits the 
heat is under control. The wood or 
coal range may be used very success- 
fully: in canning if located a room 
adjoining that in which all the prep- 
aration of materials is done. But for 
the manufacture of jams, jellies and 
such products that require constant 
attention, the range becomes very un- 
comfortable except in the cool autumn 


da: 

The factory room should be equipped 
with eno tus to take 
care of all the work being done so 


that there is no desire to slack the 


’ cooking period of any product because 
there fs 


another lot ready to be set 
over the fire. 

For a small factory doing a business 
of a few hundred up to six or eight 
thousand dollars there should be three 
two-burner stoves or gas plates. 


Required Canning Equipment 
Canning equipment should consist of 
two medium sized hot water baths and 
one or two steam pressure cookers, 
especial reer canning vegetables and 
‘meats. e saving in time and fuel 
will pay for them in one or two sea- 


' gons, while spoilage is reduced to a 
minim 


um, 

The pressure cookers should be of 
aluminum as they are light, easily 
handled and are as a rule more accu- 
rately fitted together, being steam 
tight which is very essential when can- 


= glass. 
e hot water baths aré generally 


most economical if made to order by 


be four or five inches deeper 
ee se ee eee 
them and there should be a cover over 
the top and a rack of some sort in the 


m, 
The vessel for blanching should be 
rather deep so that it may be used to 
lanch in boiling water or by fitting a 
three or four inches from the 
bottom it may/ be used to blanch in 
steam, When b in steam a 
fairly tight cover will necessary. 
r pieces of 


ey necessary 
are knives, ch oth for blanching, 


T 


In the Berry Fields in Summer 


\ 


The three factors that probably de- 
termine successful be culture are: 
ertilization, 


Equip 


_ measure, a set of measurin 
, other odds 


. during July and will generall 


es 


By W. W. 
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r the Far 





Chenoweth 


Next Month Mr. Chenoweth will tell us 
what to manufacture in the farm factory 


scales, cups.and spoons, jar lifters and 
an assortment of pans,’ kets or 


in. the other utensils for preparing raw ma- 
With either terials. x ie 


General Manufacturing Equipment 

Much of the equipment described 
above for canning may be used also in 
the manufacturing of = seas jellies 
butters, pickles, etc. additional 
equipment would consist. largely of 
cooking utensils, of sufficient number 
to accommodate the number of work- 
ers. They should not be of large size 
because one of the chief factors ro- 
ducing high quality products is a short 
cooking period and in order to obtain 
this the cooking must be in small lots. 

One person working alone will need 
three or four ten or twelve-quart 
kettles, one eight-quart saucepan, a 

ood colander, a fine wire sieve, two 
arge metal spoons, one or two small 
spoons, a small fruit press, several 
squares of good grade cheesecloth, a 
paraffin pot, a cup measure, a quart 
spoons, a 
good thermometer and perhaps a few 
and ends dictated by per- 
sonal preference. Additional workers 
would, not necessarily call for a com- 
plete duplication of the aboves A 
slight over-investment in cooking uten- 
sils, however, is better than lack of 
facilities for handling all materials 
pro y. 

The question of kind of equipment 
is a debatable one. Some prefer agate 
or porcelain lined ware, others prefer 
aluminum. There is not a great deal 
of difference in the first cost of equal 
quality but the aluminum will, as a 
rule, outlast any other ware, and in 
the long run is the cheapest. There 
are, however, a few products that can- 
not be handled in aluminum vessels. 
Strong alkalis should never be placed 
in vessels’ of this. kind. - 

Cost of Equipment 

The approximate cost of equipment 
for two or three: workers will vary 
with locality and care in selection, but 


not including the heating apparatus- 
; cludin : 


not exceed $125, ressure 
cookers. are purchased. If these’ are 
omitted the cost need not exceed $75. 
The largest item in getting the busi- 
ness s will be the containers. 
These should be of uniform type of 
clear glass. Customers want to see 
what the products look like and this 
is feasible only when clear glass is 


Canned fruits and vegetables will 
sell most readily in small packages. 
The pint or at most the nineteen ounce 
jar makes the most desirable sized 
package. Jams, butters, preserves 


and marmalades sell best. in small 


ackages. The tall half pint jars are 
arge enough and many find that quar- 
ter pints sell equally well. Jellies 
should go into six ounce screw~cap 
glasses. The old-fashioned slip cap 
gives too much trouble where jellies 
are-handled in large quantities. If a 
special market is developed two and 
four ounce jelly glasses may be found 
profitable. 

Labels for all packages should be 
small, neat and uniform. They may 
be obtained from a local printer on 
gummed paper. They should carry 
the name and address of the manu- 
facturer, the name of the product and 
net contents of package, and such ad- 
vertising as may be desired. 


The Specialist’s Equipment 


The special manufacturer will re- 
quire equipment suited to the ma- 
terials he handles and to the products 
he manufactures. So wide a varia- 
tion exists that it is not possible to 
discuss each in detail. 

The first essential piece of equip- 
ment is a good cider mill. - It is econ- 
“y to pay more for the right kind of 
mill since the increased yield of cider 
and the high rome & of it will soon 
make up the difference between. the 
cost of a good mill and a poor ‘one. 
The mill should have a grater for 
grinding the apples, a hydrauli¢ press 
or pressing out the juice and some 
kind of power will be necessary to 
operate the mill, steam or gasoline en- 
gine or electric motor. 


Needed Cider. Equipment 


If the cider is to be sold as sweet 
cider every precaution possible must 
be taken to keep it from fermenting. 

Gallon glass jugs are excellent mar- 
ket containers. These should:be filled 
with the fresh sweet cider and set into 
a refrigerator or into a tank of ice and 
water and should be sold before forty- 
eight hours old. Anyone engaged in 
this business should obtain from the 
Internal Revenue Office a permit to 
manufacture and sell vinegar. Then 
any cider not sold while sweet can be 
emptied into barrels and made into 
vinegar. 


By Samuel Adams 


crops can be produced, we would al- 
ways recommend the growing of the 
same, because of the soil vogaraee 4 
value. In the Pacific Northwest, suc. 
crops as Aberdeen and cowhorn tur- 
nips, Rape and Vetch can be drilled in 
furnish 
pst g oiggt oe the fall, winter 
y spring. e remaining por- 
tions can be plowed under at that time 
to help build up the soil. : 
In irrigated sections it will often be 
found to advantage to let the beds dry 
out slightly after the 
tops and Bors them, then 
and bring on a new, healthy green top. 
| 


, rare 
and weak 
— ee ere new 


lowish green. 


cure in the way 


rowers have practiced 
chopping up these canes and disking 
them into the soil, claiming they have 
fertilizer value, still on the whole it is 
safer not to follow this practice but to 
burn the prunings and thus destroy 
many of the spores which would other- 
wise weaken the young canes, 


While some 


Anthracnose is one of the worst done 


pests attacking cane fruits. Sprayi 
in the early spring before the lok 
start, with copper sulphate one pound 
to twenty-five gallons, will help control 
this di sa second 
deaux 4-4-50 when the pone canes 
are about eight inches high, spray- 
— Bordeaux, summer annals 
the old canes have been removed, 
is sometimes recommended. 2 


Sims aed iter tadlecordane 
narrow r little o 
or red eruptions . There 


m Fact 


spray with Bor- ting 


is no 
spraying for this - 





ory 


If the sweet cider is to be’ manu- 
factured into products other than 
vinegar additional 
had, the kind and amount 
upon the products to be manufact 


The other chief marketable products _ 


are bottled or pasteurized sweet cider, 


ter. If any of these pre are to 
be manufactured in quantity the first 
essential pron of equipment will be a 
boiler. If the manufacturing is on a 


relatively small scale a beiler of ten 


to fifteen ‘horse power will be large 
enough. 

If cider is to be pasteurized the fol. 
lowing will need to be added 
tinuous pasteurizer, a storage or set- 
tling tank, a filter, a bottler, a bottle 


w: 
bath. 


pce ese pending 4 












boiled cider, cider jelly and apple but- — 


: & COn- | 


r, bottle capper and processing © 


If apple butter only is te be made — 


an apple butter cooker, colander and 
rocessing tank must be added to the 
oiler. 

If cider jelly and boiled cider are 
made a fruit juice ‘evaporator will be 

ded to the boiler. If one contem- 
‘plates manufacturing the whole line of 
products then all the above equipment 
will be required. Containers for the 
various products are as follows: Pas- 
teurized sweet cider in pint and quart 
bottles with crown cap seal. Apple 
butter in two, four and ten-pound 
one eenwnes crocks or jars hermet- 
ica 
bottles. 

Cider jelly if solé in bulk in wooden 
pails of three to five pounds, if to 
special trade in small glass or fiber 
cups of six or eight ounce size. 

The expense of equipping a place te 
—— ws work wil vary consider 
ably depending upon size of equi 
ment purchased. it is therefore diff 
cult to give an accurate estimate but 
it need not exceed $1500 to $2500, not 
including building and containers. . If 


sealed, Boiled cider in pint 


the bottling of pasteurized sweet cider. 


is‘ omitted the expense may be very 
much reduced, since the bottling equip- 
ment, i. e., pasteurizers, filters and 


bottling and capping machinery are 


rather expensive. 


A power cider mill of hydraulic’ 


oa type, apple butter cooker and 
oiler should not cost above six or 
seven hundred dollars. If a hand hy- 
draulic cider press is used the cost 
would fall below four or five hundred 
dollars. However, thé cider mill is 
the important piece-of' equipment for 
a factory of this type since it deter- 
mines not only the yield of cider per 
bushel of apples but influences the 


quality of the cider also. A good mill . 


with a capacity for several barrels per 
day will be found most economical in 
the long run. 


cutting. out and burni 


The same can be said for Cane: 
Blight or Cane Wilt. Cutting and 


burning is the cheapest and most effi- . a 


cient method of control. 
Summer Pruning 








is generally done by 
une; occasionally a s i 


that tend to hecome too scrawl 
rangy. Summer pruning can 

done to 
with the: 









disease but ; : 
should be followed as soon as ont 







Black are often summer 







in July, especially with sie ane ¥ q 
be 


advantage on the Pacific coast ke 
Blackberry by cut- — 
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EN any crop can increase. 

land values in the space of a 

yl $0000 from $20.00 he an 
average 0: .00 per acre and in 
ovme cases to as high as $750.00 to 
- $1,000.00 per acre, this crop returns a 
: fi 

















t that. is set all paper. er is 
yhat paper shell pecans have done 
ple but- se bs und Albany, Ga. 
8 are to aro 
the first Sixteen years ago the first attempt 
ill be ‘at growing pecans commercially in 
a oem this district was begun by Patterson 
16 0 8 & and Taylor. At the death of Mr. Tay- 
: a ten’ F jor, Mr. J. M. Patterson took over the 
re th active supervision of the groves, and 
He has developed his own groves to where 
the fol. they pay substantial profits, also serve 
> @ CoOm= § 4s an inspiration to others. 
<n ne Prof. John Craig of Cornell Univer- 
ues pt sity in looking for a place to develop 
z ing” a commercial horticultural project in- 
» | vestigated several sites and concluded - 
te made Ff that the pecan offered tremendous pos- 
der and 4 sinjlities in the Albany district, “Here 
d to the — the lands were cheap, hardwoods flour- 
> ished and the soil was fertile or could 
der are | easily be made so. Mr. Patterson be- 
will be ~ came interested in the work of Prof. 
contem- Craig and came South to play a part 
e line of in developing the pecan industry. His 
uipment organization now owns about 6,000 
for the acres of groves at Putney, Albany and 
3: Pas Dewitt, Ga. The trees are from 8 to 
\d quart 18 years of age, and are beginning to 
Apple return handsome profits on the orig- 
n-pound inal investment. In developing his 
hermet- business, Mr. Patterson formed the 
in pint Paper Shell Pecan Growers. Associa- 
; tion, composed of people who have pur- 
one chased grove units from his company. 
te fibes Cost of Development 
“ I asked him just what it cost to put 
place to out a grove. He replied, “We have to 
onsider~ pay $50.00 an acre now to get good, 
equi raw land. We get the ground in shape. 
re The trees and planting cost from 
ate but- $35.00 to $40.00 pe? acre, making the 
500, not initial cost around $100.00 per acre. 
ers. - If, We have paid from 80c to $1.25 for 
et cider. § good nursery stock budded to the va- 
be very f rieties desired. We are-now charging 
zequip- § each owner $18.00 an acre a year for 
rs and the care and cultivation which we give 
ery are § the groves. This does not include the 
aa cost of fertilizer, of gathering and 
ydraulie © marketing.” 
cer and Mr. Pattérson states it is not a get- 
six or rich-quick scheme, and that the man 
and hy- who thinks it is will be disappointed. 
he cost The groves do not begin to pay real 
undred profits until the trees are about 12 
mill is years of age. Previous to this, they 
ent for must be carefully cultivated and looked 
; deter- 
er per 
ces the 
od mill 
rels per 
nical in 


peach tree borer is one of our 
worst pests to be found in the 
prune orchards. With our ‘thousands 
and thousands of acres of orchards, 
an ever increasing acreage, this 
becomes a greater and greater 
problem and is a source of continual 
—— to every orchardist. 
.. In our two hundred acres of prunes 
at the Skyline Orchards, we deter- 
Mined that we would try some new 
method of attack. We had heard of 
ichlorobenzene for borers. It 


() ree in the Pacific Northwest, the 











one by @ had also been suggested that owing to 
ount is / our climate, viz.: a dry season and a 
arieti "3 wet season, this preparation would 





have doubtful value with us; however, 

Tite in Anaeot cat ly in Septe 
in August and ear ptem- 

ber of 1921 we had suvenkeraahe 


we8 


es 


5 i ay 
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oasto @ Prune Trees and treated them 
acom- ~@ With this preparation, allowing one 
e ra ounce per tree. First, all weeds and 
dit is © were removed from about the 





of the tree and the soil was 
The chemical was then dis- 
evenly in a narrow band 
und the base of the tree, the circle 
being kept 
the 


clods 
base 
_leve' 


i i 


ef 





oS 











t two inches away 
9% from the bark at all times. We 


ulverized soil over the 
b 3 banked it against the 













Growing Pecans at a Profit 


By F. H. Jeter 


after. Not much pring. is required, 
but it is necessary to keep off the 
broken and damaged limbs, and to 
shape up certain trees during the 
course of a season. The better the 


condition of the soil, the better the. 


profits when the trees reach bearing 
age. For this reason, Mr. Patterson 
has grown cowpeas and velvet beans 
for plowing under nearly every year 
in all the groves. He has used very 
little fertilizer until this year. 


Fertilizer Worth While 

Investigations made by Dr. J. J. 
Skinner of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, show that fer- 
tilizers play an important part in in- 
creasing the yield and quality of nuts. 
As a result, Mr. Patterson says that 
he has secured an increase of from 4 
to 10 pounds of nuts per tree, depend- 
a the age and variety. 

r. Skinner recommends, for trees 
from 1 to 8 years of age, a mixture 
analyzing 8 per cent available phos- 
phoric acid, 6 per cent ammonia and 
3 ee cent potash. For trees 9 years 
old and older, a mixture containing 9 
per cent available phosphoric acid, 5 
per cent ammonia and 3 per cent 
potash. He says “fertilizers of the 


compote given above have given 
good results in soils of moderate fer- 
tility where leguminous crops were 
grown and turned under for manuring 
purposes. On soils where no inter- 
cropping is practiced for plowing un- 
der, or on very light, thin soils, better 
results will probably be secured from 
a fertilizer containing a higher per 
cent of ammonia. 

“Trees 8 to 9 years old should re- 
ceive a minimum of 20 pounds of any 
of these mixtures per tree; trees 10 to 
12 years old a minimum of 25 to 30 
pounds, and trees above 15 years old, 
not less than 40 pounds. pply the 
fertilizers in early spring before or 
about the time the trees bud out. 


Spread in a band around the trees, be-° 


ginning 4 to 5 feet from the trunk and 
extending slightly beyond the spread 
of the branches and harrow or disk in 
after the ground is plowed.” 


What Are the Profits? 


The age of the groves in the Paper 
Shell Pecan Growers Association 
ranges from about 8 to 16 years, or 
averaging about 12 years. It gathered 
its first crop of nuts in 1913, with a 
yield of 6,000 pounds. In 1921, the 
crop was 600,000 pounds and the trees 











A Fine Georgia Pecan Grove 


By Robert E. Shinn 


Before applying the substance to 
fourteen of the trees, the dirt was re- 
moved to make sure that no borers 
were present. On the remaining sixty- 
four trees the application was made 
without disturbing the earth, in order 
ee keep the ground as compact as pos- 
sible. 


Borers Killed Quickly 

Our first examination was made in 
about three weeks. While many borers 
were present, they were dead and gen- 
erally decomposed, and no live borers 
were found. The trees showed no evi- 
dence of any injury, the bark and 
cambium layers being bright and clear. 
Up to this time we had had no rain 
and the soil was still warm. At the 
time I made this examination, Mr. A. 
F. Mason of the New Jersey Agricul- 
tural College was present and ex- 
pressed the belief that the chemical 
was as deleterious to the borer here as 
it was proven to be in the east, in the 
peach orchards, the New Jersey Ex- 
periment Station having already done 
an extensive work in experimenti 
with paradichlorobenzene for 
tree borers. 

We made no examination during the 





winter. We wanted to be able to see 
if there was any effect from this chem- 
ical on the hen tissues when they 
were left undisturbed. 


Withstands the Rains 


We did, however, make a prelimi- 
nary investigation the latter part of 
last April. At this time Professor A. 
L. Lovett of the Department of Ento- 
mology of the Oregon Experiment Sta- 
tion, was present, and we could find 
no injury. While no crystals were 
present, still the gas about the base of 
the tree was very strong, being easily 
detected several feet away from the 
tree, after the dirt had been removed. 
It was interesting to note that this 
condition existed after eight months of 
rain and winter weather and while the 
soil was still most and cool. 


We made a final check on May 26th, 
on the entire seventy-eight trees. 
Forty-six showed evidence of borer in- 
fection during the. fall of 1921 but 
were entirely free at this time of any 
borers. Twenty-four of the trees gave 
evidence of not being infested in the 
fall when the trees were treated— 
while only eight trees contained any 


} only four show 





eriod of 
-atterson 
states that the nuts sold last season 
at a price ranging from 45 to 90 cents 
in the shell, depending on the variety 


are just beginning their 
greatest usefulness. Mr. 


and grade. The average price for one- 

uarter of a million pounds sold in the 
shell was 53% cents per pound f. o. b. 
shipping point. His 13 and ]4 year 
old trees yielded about 300 pounds of 
nuts to the tree last year. 


Mr. Patterson makes thrée grades 
of unshelled nuts—extra fancy, fancy 
and number three. All are sold in 
barrels containing from 170 to 200 
pounds, and in boxes banded with iron 
and containing about 50 pounds. This 
past season he began the practice of 
vacuum packing pecan meats in giass 
and tin containers. This practice 
would, he felt, build up a trade in 
fancy meats kept fresh and sweet by 
the process of packing. 


The Best Varieties 


The Schley is Mr. Patterson’s pref- 
erence, especially for fancy trade, but 
the Stuart is a hard variety to beat 
when considered in a commercial way. 
Mr. Patterson finds that the Stuart 
will bear from 25 to 50 per cent more 
than the Schley, which more than 
takes care of the difference in price 
received for the fancier nut. Last sea- 
son, he received about 75 cents per 
pound for his Schleys and 50 cents for 
the Stuarts. 

He found that the older trees, that 
is those about 15 years old, paid a net 
dividend of from $75.00 to $100.00 per 
acre. These were the groves orig- 
inally sold by the company for $200.00 
and $250.00 per acre. 

Mr. Patterson finds a marked differ- 
ence in those groves where the soil 
was kept in a good state of fertility 


_ before the trees were planted over 


places where a rundown system of 
cotton farming had been practiced. 
He states that the best trees in the 
association holdings are those in easy 
hauling distances of the old barn lots 
of cotton plantation days. Just below 
Dewitt, Ga., the association owns 900 
acres of groves, 250 acres of which 
are on land given very little fertiliza- 
tion or any other care before the 
groves were planted. At present the 
trees on this 900 acre tract are eight 
years old, and the ones on the 250 acre 
pron are at least two years behind the 
others. 


(Continued of page I3) 





Fighting the Borer in the Prune Tree 


live borers. One tree still held a large 
amount of strong gas about its base 
and contained the largest borer found. 
Another tree which was still sur- 
rounded by strong gas at the base, 
had newly hatched borers wns in 
one of the old burrows. At this date 
the soil temperature was 53 degrees. 


Of the sevent ye trees treated, 

a slight injury. The 
trees surrounding those on which this 
experiment had m made were care- 
fully examined and found to contain an 
ample supply of healthy borers. 


Borers Hatch Easily 

An interesting point which came to 
light in our investigations last May 
was the presence of numerous young 
borers just freshly hatched, to borers 
% of an inch long at work in the bark. 
I had previously ht that this 
spring brood did not until July. 

In conclusion, we might say that 
while this experiment was not entirely 
conclusive, still it does indicate that 
Paradichlorobenzene should be an im- 
portant factor in the eradication of 
the prune tree borer. 

While we are going to experiment 
further still we advise following direc- 
tions U and not to apply to 
trees younger than four years of age. 
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E HAVE delayed giving our 
readers this year a report on 
crop conditions as there has 

been considerable acerentiey owing to 
frosts in April, coupled with the fact 
that in some districts they have had a 
very late spring. It is also not pos- 
sible to give an accurate idea of the 
crop until after the so-called “June 
drop”—and even at this writing there 
may be slight changes in crop esti- 
mates within the next thirty days. We 
have drawn freely on a t many 
sources of information—the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, the various state 
experiment stations and agricultural 
colleges, state boards of agriculture, 
fruit growers, etc. It must be borne 
in mind in reporting government fig- 
ures, however, that they do not segre- 
gate the commercial crop from the 
total crop, and their figures really in- 
clade the total crop. 


New England Group 


ccording to government figures, 
Maine shows 75 per cent of a crop this 
year as compared with 98 per cent last 
year. Vermont shows 98 per cent this 
year as compared to 80 per cent last 
year. Massachusetts shows 85 per 
cent this year as compared with 58 per 
cent last year. Rhode Island shows 
60 per cent, the same as last season's 
crop, while Connecticut has increased 
from 65 per cent last = to 85 per 
cent this year. The Baldwin bloom 
throughout New England is rather 
light and the McIntosh crop shows a 
spotted condition. Other than that, 
however, varieties have set fairly well 
and a good crop is in prospect. 


North Atlantic Group 


The states of New York, Pennsy!- 
vania, New Jersey, Delaware, and 
Maryland are large producers of fruit 
and the total yields from these states 
have much to do with the total crop of 
the country. Government reports 
show New York to have 89 per cent of 
a crop this year as compared with 48 
per cent a year ago. Baldwins all 
showed a light bloom but a same good 
set of what bloom did occur. Green- 
ings bloomed very heavily but did not 
set proportionately. as well as the 
Baldwin. Russets show a light set— 
and such varieties as King, Spy, Ben 
Davis, Duchess, Wealthy and enty 
Ounce show a full crop. There is a 
material increase in the crop of pears 
as compared with the crop of a year 
ago and there are nearly two and one- 
half million bushels in sight, compared 
with one and one-half million bushels 
last year. The peach crop of New 
York is very good, being rated at 
nearly 90 per cent as compared to 57 

r cent a year ago and government 

gures show New York as having 
close to two and one-half million 
bushels this year. 

Grapes were injured somewhat by 
frost, some districts reporting the in- 
jury will average about 25 per cent— 
others more—but in all probability 
there will be about a 60 per cent grape 
crop in the state. rries in some 
sections show a little damage but a 
very fair crop. Pennsylvania shows 
seme damage in the low lands and 
government figures indicate a 66 per 
cent crop this year as compared with 
24 per cent last year. The latest fig- 
ures we can gather would indicate 
about 50 per cent of an apple crop now 
in sight, while peaches show 60 per 
cent and pears about 55 per cent. is 
will mean a heavy tonnage of fruit for 
the state. 


New Jersey reports from the gov- 
indicates Eg an 


75 per cent 
apple crop as com: with 35 per 
cent a ago; however, there 
ite a heavy drop of some va- 


riod, the 
Me be- 








American 


What Shall the Harvest Be? 


by a heavy drop. Probably thereme 


By Hubert duBois 


very spotted but still there is 42 per 
cent of a full crop as compared to 16 
per cent a year ago. The east shore is 
reported as having a good crop. 
apple crop is reported by the govern- 
ment as being 45 per cent as comp 

to 16 per cent a year ago. 

Delaware has a very good peach 
crop in sight—70 per cent as compared 
to only 2 per cent a year ago, and 65 
per cent of an apple crop as compared 
to 16 per cent a year ago. Most or- 
chards in the state show a fair cro 
but very few show a full crop. In all 
probability, Delaware will this year 
ship more apples than ever before in 
its ory. 

South Atlantic Group 


Government figures for vigewe 
show a crop of about eight million 
bushels of apples or 41 per cent of the 
crop, compared to only 7 per cent a 
year ago. The frosts of April did con- 
siderable damage to the low land, or- 
chards but the upland and hill orchards 


ne ag with good crops. The Albe- 
marie Pippin shows a crop as low as 
15 per cent in the Mt. Jackson dis- 
trict, to as high as 80 per cent in the 
So. Piedmont section. inesap in the 


Winchester district show a crop as low 


as 8 per cent but in No. Piedmont a. 


crop as high as 80 per cent. The 
York Imperial range from about 30 
per cent to as high as 75 per cent, with 
ae 50 per cent a good average. 
en Davis will e from 15 per cent 
to 60 per cent in different sections of 
the state. Varieties which will be light 
are Ben Davis, Stayman, Grimes, 
Black Twig and Winesap. The famous 
Piedmont district shows a very good 
crop of Albemarle Pippins. t this 
time there are 750,000 bushels of 
peaches in sight in Virginia, or about 
56 per cent of the crop, as compared 
to only 7 percentayearago.  _ 
West Virginia has shown about 36 
per cent of the crop as compared to 
only 9 per cent last year, while 
peaches will produce about 40 per cent 
of the crop—last year being nearly a 
failure producing only 5 per cent 
of the crop. 
. North Carolina came through in fine 


shape and will have some four or five the 


million bushels of apples, reporting 
74 per cent of a crop as compared to 
only 20 per cent a year ago, while 

es are unusually good, showing 
90 per cent as compared to 40 per cent 
a year ago. Crops are likewise very 
good in South Carolina, having a 66 
per cent apple crop and 77 per cent 
peach crop. 

Georgia shows a material increase 
in apples as compared to last year— 
the government indicating 70 
per cent as compared to 52 per cent a 

ear ago. Peaches will be somewhat 
ighter, the government figures indi- 
cating 68 per cent as compared to 70 

r cent a year 0. he figures, 

owever, furnished by the American 
Fruit and Vegetable Shippers would 
indicate that there will be 7344 cars 
of peaches in Georgia this year, or 30 
per cent less than a year ago. 


The Lake Group 


The fruit crop in Ohio is a little 
spotted, being somewhat light in the 
central sections but good ‘in the rest of 
the state. Screg of a land 

good crops.. e@ gov- 
indicates about 58 


Indiana 

74 per nog oe the - 

was only 25 per cent year. Ac- 
ing to reports issued by the Horti- 

cultural Society the northern district 

will show 40 per cent of an apple crop 


70 per cent plums. The southern dis- 
trict will have 58-per cent apples, 90 
per cent peaches and 50 per cent r- 
ries, and 80 per cent plums. 

Illinois shows a very good crop in 
the southern part of the state; how- 
ever, the Winesaps will be light— 
Jonathans set very well and peaches 
are fine. There is now about 90 per 
cent of a peach erop in sight and the 
government figures would indicate 
about 80 per cent of an apple crop as 
compared to very light crops a year 
ago. 

Michigan being a Baldwin state, has 
suffered some. The Baldwin bloom 
was light. The latest figures we could 
gather, however, show 60 per ‘cent of 
an apple crop which is very good, and 
would indicate they would have ten 
million bushels of apples. Government 
figures show the crop this ‘year to be 
as high as 80 per cent. Probably the 
cherry crop will average 50 per cent. 
The pear and peach crops are very 
good. Canneries all over the state are 
practically going to run full blast and 
it will be a very heavy pack, no doubt. 


South Central Group 


The early figures issued by the gov- 
ernment for Missotri would indicate 80 
per cent this year as compared to only 
8 per cent last year; however, one or 
two varieties are rather light—espe- 
cially the Ben Davis and the Gano. 
The peach crop is very good, indica- 
tions now pointing to 90 per cent. The 
strawberry crop is unusually heavy— 
aernes are light at this writing 
and there isa very fine prospect for a 
heavy blackberry —_ Grapes and 
plums are bearing well. 

Arkansas suffered some as an after 
effect of the frosts of a year ago. It 
still has a 50 per cent apple crop in 
sight and there is an extremely heavy 
bloom. Ben Davis and Gano. varieties 
have shed pretty heavily. The peach 
crop is reported as being 80 per cent, 
being double that of a P ign ago. Gov- 
ernment figures would indicate that 

has at least 75 per cent of an 

— crop and wll on cent peach crop. 
ere is considerable disappointment, 
however, in the Arkansas Valley, as 
Winesaps which bloomed ex- 
tremely heavy have had a very severe 

p. The Jonathan and Grimes crop 
in the northeastern part of the state 
are very good and the Ben Davis will 
also show a fair set. 
will be, on the whole, about 50 per cent 
of a commercial crop in the state, 
which will mean a very good yield. 

Nebraska reports 90 per cent of an 
apple crop as compared to only 15 per 
cent a year ago. The crop is much 
better than usual—the only varieties 
not having heavy crops being the Ben 
Davis and Gano. 


Oklahoma reports 80 per cent of a 
peach crop which will mean over two 
million bushels—while Texas has a 
crop of about 37 per cent. It was 
thought at one time that the Texas 
crop would be unusually heavy but 
there has been a severe drop, follow- 
ing frosts. 

Prairie States 

Wisconsin, lowa and Minnesota have 
a crop of apples ranging from 80 per 
cent to 90 per cent—and the cherry 
outlook in Wisconsin is very fine; in 
fact Sturgeon Bay reports the biggest 

y 


per cherry crop in its history—pro 


one-fourth more than ever before— 


‘and there should be 425,000 cases. 


Rocky Mountain States 


Colorado reports a bumper crop of 
apples, the latest figures of the gov- 
ernment 94 per cent as com- 
per cent a year ago. This 
means practically a 
to four million boxes—while peaches in 
that state will average as high as 99 


Probably there: 


full crop or close under 


w! ars and cherries 
Ly sheen Pyar ae ee Apricot 
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state. S 
The Pacific Northwest 


The states of Oregon, Washingtos! 


and Idaho will come back with another 
fme apple crop. Early reports would 
indicate that the shipment of 44,099 
cars @ year ago would be exceeded; 
however, owi ng to a light set of Wine. 
saps the yield will be somewhat legs 
than a year ago. Probabl 
000 to 37,000 cars will not 
a fair estimate of the 
pects. Hood River, 

Okanogan report greater crops than a 
year ago. enatchee will have about 
12,000 cars, and Yakima about 10,000 
cars. The state of Washington is fig- 
uring on shipping about 28,000 cars of 
apples, 3500 cars of pears and about 
2 ears of peaches. Cherries 
throughout the northwest are light and 
they are in great d . The prune 
i on the whole is good and will 
probably run somewheres around fifty 
to sixty million pounds, on a dried 
basis. The Bartlett pear crop is very 
good but fall pears suchas the Anjou 
are very light. 

California will ship the largest de 
ciduous crop in its history. Some esti- 
mates indicate that the increase will 
be from 40,000 cars shipped a year age 
to as high as 55,000 cars this year, 
It is interesting to note that one rail- 
road operating from the Pacific coast 


from 35, 
far from 
resent prog- 
pokane and 


is figuring this year on handling 158 
000 cars of fruit as compare with 
110,000 cars a year ago. The big in 


creased production from California 
comes from a new tonnage of wine 
grapes. Apples show a material in- 
crease and according to the report of 
the State Board of Agriculture, there 
will be 83 per cent of a crop com 
_. with 58 per cent last year, 
moma has a big crop of Graven 
steins and Watsonville a bigger 
crop of Newtowns than. Bellflowers, 
Yucaipa reports some frost damage 
which will mean a crop about equal to 
that of last year. The apricot crop of 
the state is 55 per cent as compared te 
45 per cent a year ago, while cherries 
are 70 per cent which is practically a 
normal crop as the average in t 
state is about 76 per cent. Peaches 
are very heavy in California this year, 
being 98-per cent as compared to % 
er cent last year. The crop of Clings 
or canning is much better than nor 
mal and ‘the dried peach district 
around Fresno reports a full crop, 
Pears had a very heavy drop but there 
is in sight at this time 80 per cent of 
the crop as compared with 61 per cent 


last year. There will be 90,000 tons of | 


pears in the state, according to present 
indications. The plum outlook is 
somewhat spotted but is about 78 per 


cent as compared to 70 per cent a year, | 


ago. The prune crop will not be far. 
from that of last year, being slightly 
greater—76 per cent this year as com 
to 69 per cent a year ago. & 

is about an average crop as ten yeam 
figures indicate 78 per cent as being, 
normal. 4 
Canadian Crop 


In Ontario, which is a very heavy 
apple producing section, the early va 
rieties have a very heavy crop. 
Intosh and Snow are heavy, while the 
Baldwins, Greenings and Spy are ie 
There are three times as many peac 
as a' year ago, while plums figure 50 
per cent of a crop ae > ae 
cent—the Kiefer being a wety 
crop. There will be at least per 
cent of a sour cherry crop and 30 pe 
cent of a sweet cherry crop. 


Nova Scotia reports a crop of about 















75 per cent of that of a year ago which 


was very heavy. j 

The wen im British Columbia # 
probably 1 cent or 20 per cem 
t a. year ago, wi : 
a bumper crop; however, McIntosh 
and Jonathan are very heavy, whilé 
Wagner and Wealthy are light 
Peaches and plums are heavier than # 







will yield heavier and on. the 
: (Continued on page 9) 
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_» The Refrigerator Car 


VEN though the refrigerator car is not 
very efficient, still it is a great boon to 
the fruit grower. Up to this past year 


- there were some hundred thousand refriger- 
- ator cars in this country and this season 
’ there are some fourteen thousand additional 
- ears being built. 
' the changes in the car have been minor and 
- yery little progress has been made in the 


During the past decade 


construction. Some of the cars have been 


- made heavier, the insulation has been some- 


what stronger, false floors have been util- 
ized and it has been found that salt can be 
used in connection with the icing at times to 


. advantage, but relatively little progress has 
‘ een made in a better study of the factors 
- which will make the car more efficient. 
_ These are temperature, air circulation and 
_ proper humidity content. 


When a car of berries arrives to market 


‘ moldy, it is a pretty good indication of 
. wrong conditions inside, and when vege- 
- tables arrive in a yellow condition it is also 
- gn indication that there are faulty methods 
’ employed. In all probability, the ventilation 
: is not what it might be. It is gratifying to 
- know that there are some parties at work on 
- this problem in the country at the present 
* time and that we can look for some progress. 


Possibly we will never get the proper effi- 


‘ giency out of the refrigerator car until it is 
- handled from one source—the same way 
’ our Pullman car service is handled in this 
. country today. This would probably give 


an equitable distribution and would tend to 


develop a policy which would give us suffi- 


cient cars. 


Co-op. With Railroads 


ILE the freight rate on fruits seems 
very high, it must be borne in mind 
that we are dealing with a perish- 

able that it takes an expensive equipment 





- to handle, and that one of the best ways for 


us to help lower the rates is to work heartily 


. with the railroads.and co-operate with them 


every way. cars promptly when 


spotted. Try and avoid storing fruit in cars 
_ a points of destination. Fight paying de- 
_ Murrages by having your cars unloaded and 
- turned back to the railroad promptly. 


Probably, no matter how hard the rail-' 


Toads may try this coming year, there is 
_ almost bound to be a car shortage. With 


& good, generous fruit supply, the cars can- 
hot cover all territories at the time desired. 


BS Another way in which you can co-operate 


with the railroads is to be sure that your 
fruit is in good condition when loaded—that 


_ it is properly packed and nailed securely, 


above all that the cars are strongly . 
. Reduce the loss caused by break- 

d we can perhaps induce the railroads 
er their rates. There is much that we 
to co-operate with the railroads in 
ing about a better, more efficient serv- 
in time a cheaper service. 


i 













More Storage 
j Ns Mini ap ssing through sev- 





of heavy and 





tion has been given to cold storage. It would 
mean much to the American apple industry, 
for example, if most of our apples could be 
rushed into cold storage within seventy-two 
hours after harvesting. It would greatly 
prolong the life of the fruit and preserve its 
finer qualities. In building storage, how- 
ever, let us take advantage of all the prog- 
ress that is being made along these lines. 
Efficient storage means that we should 


maintain a temperature of about thirty-two — 


degrees; that there is very good ventilation 
in the room which will remove the destruc- 
tive gases; that there is proper air circula- 
tion for an .even distribution of the fresh 
air; and last of all, but very important, that 
there is proper humidity, in the storage 
room. These are the factors which mean 
whether or not storage’is efficient or in- 
efficient. 

Much progress has been made in the past 
decade in the study of storage construction 
and the maintenance of storage houses. In 
building a plant, avail yourself of all this 
information, even though your plant is built 
on a small scale. 





The Fruit Grower 

HE fruit grower has one of the most 

dignified occupations. He is combin- 

ing labor on the one hand, with science 
and art on the other.’ There are times when 
fruit growing becomes more or less discour- 
aging, the fight against the elements—the 
uncertainty of frosts and storms on the one 
hand, and the continual fight against pests 
on the other, are trying. Nevertheless these 
are the things that make men. 

Fruit growing has many enjoyable phases. 
What is more beautiful than a fruit orchard 
from the time it blooms until the harvest? 
Even in winter many of the trees are beau- 
tiful in their form and coloring of their 
bark. The fruit grower also has the satis- 
faction of knowing that he is doing some- 
thing worth while; he is producing food— 
delightfully healthful food—and he is grow- 
ing something that will contribute to the 
general health of the nation, something that 
will be a delight to the little chi'd and a 
comfort to the invalid. After all, these are 
the things that help make life worth while. 





Advertising Fruit 

DVERTISING is salesmanship and if 
A you believe in salesmanship you must 
believe in advertising. Don’t make the 
mistake of thinking that if you are not ina 
position to spend hundreds of thousands of 
dollars or millions, as is true with some of 
our brothers on the Pacific coast, that there 
is nothing in advertising. You will find that 
even on a small scale, advertising will pay 
big dividends. It may mean nothing more 
than the puting up of attractive placards 
along the turn of the road, announcing that 
you have a booth near by well supplied with 
fresh fruit. It may mean the sending out 
of postal cards to your friends in a near-by 
city, announcing the ripening period of cer- 
tain varieties. 


ign! in your local r. Even though 


campai 
it be small, it. almost invariably will bring 
you results, provided you have the proper 


It may be an advertising . 





grade and pack, that you put the fruit up 
clean, in a neat package, and that you have 
quality. 

Advertising is just as valuable to the fruit 
grower as-it is to the merchant in the big 
city. It is no longer a question as to 
whether advertising will pay—it is simply 
. question as to the best methods of adver- 

ising. 





In Summer Time 

FTEN a fruit grower practices very 

good spring management of his or- 

chard; he tills thoroughly, puts on 
early sprays and checks thr diseases and 
insect pests, but too often he lets down by 
the beginning of summer and loses much of 
the benefit of his early hard work. . A period 
of drought comes, the fruit on the tree 
reaches a period when it ceases to grow and 
begins to wither. The leaves indicate dis- 
tress. How much better it would have been 
to have tilled that orchard a little more and 
kept up the moisture supply, or to have 
given it another thorough irrigation. In 
irrigated sections, August irrigations will 
prove a good investment by keeping’ the 
fruit growing, strengthening the buds and 
relieving the strain on the tree. Where 
trees suffer too much for want of moisture 
the leaves will begin to suck the juice away 
from the apples, causing them to become 
corky and to develop certain physiological 
break-downs. Stone fruits will become dry 
and develop pockets, or have an interior 
browning—generally all because of a lack 
of proper moisture. Sun burning of the 
fruit becomes severe—another indication of 
distress. Pears may actually wither right 
on the tree for want of moisture. 

Fungus diseases should be watched very 
carefully in the summer time and if scab, 
blotch, bitter rot or mildew start to develop, 
they should be checked at once. If the 
cover sprays are neglected the codling moth 
will get in its deadly work. 

Summer should be a period of great 
activity in the orchard. It is the best time 
for the owner also to study his trees, to get 
a good line on the pruning he will follow 
next winter. When the trees are in heavy 
foliage he has a better opportunity. to study 
their real vitality and formulate a good 
plan of orchard management, than if he 
waits until winter when there is nothing 
but the bare, dormant trees upon which to 
gauge his ideas. 





Grow Good Fruit 


TRIVE in every way to grow good fruit. 
We never seem to have too much really 
good fruit: It is the poor fruit, the 

cull, that is a drug on the market. Strive in 
every way to get size, to get co!or and to get 
freedom from blemishes. Such fruit largely 
sells itself. It is a good investment to the 
purchaser and to the seller. It induces the 
purchaser to repeat his order and it tends 
to increase the consumption of fruit. 

It should be a source of pride to every 
fruit grower in our land to strive to grow 
quality fruit. In the long run quality will 
win out. 




















QUALITY: IS AT THE PEAK 











PRICES ARE AT BEDROCK 


Year after year the quality of Goodyear 
Tires has been going up and up. 


Veteran users say Goodyear Tires today 
give more than twice the mileage they 
did ten years ago. 


In the meantime, there has been no 
slackening in our effort to push Goodyear 
prices down. : 


Today these prices are at bedrock—the 
lowest they have ever been. 


They represent an average decrease since 
1910 of more than 60 per cent. 


Remember— Goodyear quality is at its 
peak. 
Remember—Goodyear prices are at 


bedrock. 


To the thinking motorist this means only 
one thing. 


Now is the time to buy. 

















Plum Varieties for Illinois 


I am going to plant 500 plum trees on 
high, light ground and want your ad- 
vice as to. varieties. I prefer a large, 
blue plum that will ripen in September 
in central Illinois. The common Dam- 
son does well here, but is small. Is the 
Shropshire Damson much larger than 
the common Damson and will it do well 
on most all soils? How about the Ger- 
man Prune, Italian Prune, Black Beau- 
ty, Wickson and Burbank? Shipper'’s 
Pride? I want. to pest nothing but 
what has been tested and proven to be 
a good commercial variety. 

ill the Grimes Golden and Winter 
Banana apple do well on high, light 
ground?—Y. &., Illinois. 

Some of the varieties that you men- 

tion will do well in your section, 
but from a profit standpoint, I would 
advise you to change the list some- 
what. Believe you will get better re- 
sults and have less trouble from the 
brown rot by planting some of the 
Japanese or hybrid-Japanese varieties. 
I would advise you to plant the follow- 
ing list of plums in your section: 
America, Shropshire Damson, Abun- 
dance, Red June, Early Gold. You 
might try a few Shipper’s Pride and 
German Prune. The Burbank is a 
good Japanese variety, but it rots 
badly. verything considered, I be- 
lieve you will get better results from 
planting the America than any other 
variety you can mention. It is hardy, 
a heavy bearer and very slow to rot. 
Mr. Edwin Riehl of Alton, Illinois, says 
that the America is the best mone 
maker and most satisfactory plum 
has ever tested. Mr. Benjamin Doug- 
las, well known horticultural authority 
of Indiana, gives the highest praise to 
the America. There are splendid o 
portunities in growing high grade 
plums. ; 

You can plant Grimes Golden or 
Winter Banana apples, but if you 
plant. Grimes Golden, be sure to have 
them on double-worked stock, other- 
wise they will die of collar-rot just at 
the time they are in their prime. 





For Pennsylvania 


Will you please give me a list of sum- 
mer, fall and winter apples for Penn- 
sylvania—also a list of commercial 
grapes that would do best in that sec- 
tion?—Mrs. L. A., Ill. 


I WOULD suggest the following va- 
rieties for planting: Summer Ap- 
d Raspberry, Yellow 


les—Livelan 
Fall Apples— 


ransparent, Duchess. 
Wealthy. Winter Apples—Sta: : 
Delicious, Rome Beauty, King David. 
The Golden Delicious is a long ae 
ing yellow apple that I consider the 
best of its type and although it has 
been introduced relatively a few years, 
it has made an unusual record for 
early and heavy bearing and wide 
adaptation, having fruited suecess- 
fully in practically every section of the 
country. I have planted it heavily in 
my own orchard. For grapes I would 
suggest the following varieties: Con- 
cord, Moore’s Early, Campbell Early, 
Niagara. 


Hudson Valley Varieties 


WE PLAN to plant a twenty-acre or- 
chard in the spring and we would 
vefy much like to have you criticise our 
pa and offer any suggestions. The 
eld is located on a hillside exposed ta 
the south and east. The soil, typical of 
these Hudson Valley hills is a stony, 
shallow, light loam. Adjacent to this 
field is an orchard producing good 
Gravenstein, Astrachan, Baldwin, 
Greening and Jonathan apples. We 
want this block to be principally Mc- 
Intosh, with every third or fourth row 
a llinizer. Would the Delicious be a 
satisfactory variety for this purpose? 
With the standard trees set forty feet 
apart on the triangular pien, could we 
profitably use apple trees as fillers? We 
use Wealthy and Yellow 
Would you recommend 

? Would we de- 





lanned t 
anspare 
these or suggest Others 


' | rive y_ bene from blasting the tree 
i‘. | holes | = 
hoigs pefgre planting fa the pring t= 


HE question of exposure used to 
T be considered ote, more im 2 
tant than it is at this time. If : 
is any difference in exposure, I prefer 
an east or north exposure. I consider 
location, soil, convenience, etc., far 
more important than exposure. I have 
seen just as good orchards on south 
ern as on northern and eastern 
sures. I am familiar with the type of 
soil in the Hudson Valley, New 


and I consider it about as good a fruit — h - 


section as any part of the Uniteg 
States. You are close to a good mar 
ket, you_ get good color, good qual 
and good crops. I am glad to see 
you are planting for better quality and 
the more profitable varieties. Melne 
tosh is a splendid apple, good producer, 
sells well and is hardy. The same jg 
true of Delicious. I have talked with 
a number of Hudson Valley growers 
and have seen the Delicious and Me 
Intosh that they have produced. Whey 
the Baldwins and Greenings were 
flooding the market and were brin 
only a moderate price, McIntosh 
Delicious were bringing double the 

rices and making far more profit, 

fcIntosh and Delicious will be all 
right from a pollination standpoint, ag 
Delicious is recognized as one of the 
strongest pollen producers. I believe 
in the filler system, but do not let the 
fillers stay in until they crowd your 
permanent trees and ah them. If 
you follow this method, you can use 
an apple filler. In my own orchard of 
160 acres, I have planted early-be 
apple fillers in the entire orchard. Y 
low Transparent would be a very good 
filler. Dynamiting is a good practice 
im soils where there is a hard pan, it 
helps to break up the soil and allows 
the roots to grow deeper, but in many 
soils, it is not necessary. Do not dyna 
mite when the soil is at all wet. The 
best time is in the early fall when the’ 
soil is thoroughly dry, as you can 
verize it better then, You have the 
Jonathan growing in a neighboring 
orchard. and for the Hudson Val 
section, you might well consider 
variety. 


Identifying Scale 


How can you tell if there is San Jose | 
scale on apple trees? I looked my @- 
trees over, but can’t find any scales-= 
A. 8., New Jersey. ; 

AN JOSE scale is a small, ci 3. 

grayish colored scale insect, ; oe 
the size of a pin head. It is hard @ 
find’ these es, unless you are thom j 
oughl 
you find small, grayish spots on. thé 
trees, try to scrape them off with # 
knife, and if you find a ‘small ye 4 
insect under the scale, you will be sum 
that your trees are infested with scala @ 





This insect can be controlled by sprays Beye 


ing with a 1 to 8 solution of lime sil 
phur applied late in the fall or eary 
pring, before the buds begin swelling, 
lecide is also very good for contr 
of scale. . . ae 


_ Arkansas Orchards ‘ 


How is the soil and climate in Boone 
County, Ark., adapted to general : 
este oN Or is Benton or Washi , 
ounty better? My plans are to plan 
about 1000 trées this year, mostly ay 
ples. To whom must I apply for the 
“bulletins” etc.?—E. L. R., Montana. | 
ENTON and Washington count 
are in the northwestern part 
Arkansas and are particularly adapté 
to fruit growing. The writer ha 
charge of an orc in Washingt 
County, Ark., and considers it one. 
the best fruit sections. We recenu 
—- another orchard there. © 
and is not particularly adapted | 





I am not so familiar 


fain farming but it is ideal fm 
Boone County, but I consider Arkani 


a: 
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early ; pee with an indication of a very 















(Continued from page 6) 
) of the Province is very prom- 


bec shows about half again as 
apples as a year ago, 
althy and McIntosh show a medium 
vii Resume of Crop 
is a very large increase in 
e apple crop ae sone as ee 
a year ago. vernmen Ss 
icate the increase is from 
' bushels to 179,000,000 
“y 4 — the northwest having 
pearly as a@ crop as a year ago, 
# po in Alifornia and the 
Rocky Mountain districts, with a very 
increase throughout the south- 
middle west,.lake districts and 
_ the Atlantic seaboard, the crop will 
probably be all the way from half 
h 


gain as much of an increase to nearly 

aes a year ago. It is grati- 
a to 
h: 


















— 


know there are practically no 
aving a failure and it must be 
remembered that crops from 50. per 
to 80 per cent are always very 
is 


interesting to note that there 





' 4s a good to heavy crop of summer, 
fall and early winter apples—such va- 
pecs as Gravensteins, Duchess, 
ealthy, Twenty Ounce, King, Jona- 
than and Spitzenbergs—but that in 
to this there is a poor to 
crop of the late keening varie- 
such as Rome, Winesap, Baldwin, 
* Gano, Ben Davis, Newtown and Albe- 
marie Pippin. Pears show about half 
@s many again as a year aga while 
peach crop fs practically double. 
sour cherry crop shows.a tre- 
eeecus increase over a year ago 
many states suffered a failure, 
while the sweet cherry crop is prob- 
fair. The outlook for the can- 
is very bright as reports in- 
dicate that the canneries are running 
in every section of the country and 
they will put up a full pack. 
There will be a normal crop of rai-' 
_ fins and the dried prune situation is 
very indeed. Present indications 
- re t California will have a few 
million pounds more than last year— 
possibly 210,000,000 pounds as com- 
to 200,000,000 a year ago.. The 
’ ic Northwest will show an in- 
¢rease from 15,000,000 pounds to prob- 
» ably 50,000,000 or 60,000,000 pounds of 
prunes. e foreign crop, however, is 
oo Hehe. Probably France and Bos- 
~nia Servia together will not) pro- 
duce over 60,000,000 or 70,000,000 
pounds. “There will be 






pared to 400,000,000 po 


«2 All in all we-can say that the fruit 
ica this year is a normal 
“ne and will compare favorably on a 
‘five or ten year average, in- 


Ss a year 


3 


y an increased tonnage and it 
would be one of the most prosperous 
om for the American fruit. growers 
“mM a.decade, with stocks well cleaned 














































Closed Car Comforts 
For All Seasons 


No previous closéd car standard 
prepares you for the quality you find 
in the Essex Coach. 


That is what gives such emphasis to 
its low price. Buyers accustomed to 
pay far more for like advantages, 
must see the Coach to gain a fair 
conception of what is offered. 


And These Values 
are Lasting . 
The Coach gives all the utility, pro- 
tection and comforts of the closed car. 
By quantity production the essential 
closed car advantages are made pos- 
sible at this price. f 


And remember you get these closed 
car qualities on the famous Essex 
chassis, which holds more distin- 
guished contest, and service records 


Touring, $1095 Cabriolet, $1295 


than any light car in the world, 


The Coach stays in condition. It has 
the lively performance of an open car, 
and its riding ease makes light of 
country travel. All season protection, 
reliability, and a large carrying capac- 
ity in the rear locker make it ideal 
for country service. 


See This Important 
Money-Saving. 
It gives hundreds the closed car they 


want at from $500 to $1000 less than 
they expected to pay. P deg ‘ 


And those who planned to get an open 
car, find the Coach fills their wants 
more completely, and at even less 
cost than any open car of comparable 
quality. You should see the Coach, 
too. It may be the very car you want. 


Coach, $1345 Sedan, $1895 


Freight and Tex Extra’ aE 


Essex Motors, Detroit, Michigan 








quality, as growers in all sections 
rted as following good tillage 
md spraying tices. The fruit 
Stowers of America should have-more 


" Where Did Our Fruits 



























In the Berry Fields 


1 it is only b : 
, from weak ante. rong mie ae berry growers a Se it etree omeret, wi a3 
good eep the ground suppli - present or not. 
trogen and organic waaphor through the Battle. oy waite: halt he 
use rod ae boor pwieg # ge crops. This, 
supplemen y the use of commer- becomes very bad, of course it has 
is generally completed by August Ist cial fertilizers in the spring of done its damage. only partial 
pce: should follow imme- year, will result in as r li peo.end. = ee 
y; all. old canes being removed. vigor and give a hea’ 
at this time also to take out fruits of : 
lant that seems to be very = ingly .is Pap 


plants can be prod 
Logan Berries — 
The harvesting of the Logan berry 


Many of the 





— of bette 


Berry growers are finding it pays to Timely Spraying Pays Big 


° patch and these are preferably drilled Divi 
in Summer in by late August or early September gpreving and ident os 
(Continued from page 4) and plowed.under in the spring. me disease. ofiant oe eo 


ag. 
berry and black- ist will always follow a program of 


he sees the disease 
hoe teases 82 eraticato & 


g 


oF he - be attacked when th 
. re seem- first D , al- 
future in this though a bad attack of insects of any 










This valuable,interest- Dh, | ; eT ™ 
: 2s J a things as he would be on a 
compelling book will be Wi , ar arctic regions, or as he would’ fy 
sent absolutely without Wry, | . 6 Bans most popular and best known through some ailment the dos 
charge’ or obligation on DY #: ornamental shrub is the lilac. On should proscribe fruit as an article ge 
your part May 17th I made an extensive ride food. ot i of a man, a great lovan. 
b catge® ye through the country bordering on the of fruits, whose doctor tells him kt 
It ‘tells, in plain lan- Se , sul of Rochester, N. Y. Almost can eat no more apples. This ig sy.§ 
guage, how fruit and ; every farm or village home that I prising since apes have been cong. - 
vegetable growers can r. ' assed had planted upon it_a lilac. side among the most wholegonms 
thei : ome of these rural lilacs were almost fruits, but there is sugar in apple 
increase ir prof- a as large as a good sized tree. Some ce, therefore apples must be denilh . 
ae Tells how to ee : 5 red * cape form, oe ee certain diseases. It may be a th At 
ispose of goods in iin May 4; rity of them were grown in orm. ous thing to be deprived of applesfge — 
a market that con- hye | : of shrubs. We thought finally we had a day or a week or a month, but to be 
8, come to a place where there was no deprived of them for a life is a bitte 
sumes 8,445,200, 000 lilac, but as we turned the corner we penalty. 
Ibs. of food stuffs ay | ot two lilacs Nas hog home. 
annually. Explains H _ One reason why the lilac is popular Fe 
‘selling methods employed by most_of the large shippers. Tells Powritigh Borg preyed upon by ber S wherries Popular > 
— ae ee sales 200% or more. Points out fectly hardy. I never knew it to be N eae aol ir Big oe ¢ s 
7 ° Ps . . ss 0 “ive 
w to receive the full market price for your fruits and vege- winter killed or even ee eat ee from South Carolina. During the wed. 


tables. Explains how to ithi ss : most severe winter. A 
. te Hire capes erasnes. Srbareey eB c sta Hage! the tree-like growth of some of these the -receipts were 140 carloads 


hours after sale. Tells how to eliminate 'rejected cars, etc. lilacs, it is a long-lived shrub. Many onbapso gaat pam at eto ’ 

More Doll . B | of those I saw must have been fifty BO Wit ter secured a much high 
ore Dollars for Fruit Growers [2 | °227,2°5,2'%, 11. tee is pen Dice. This indicates the value of ta 

is the title of this interesting book. It is # veritable liarly attractive and reminds one of Strawberry crep in one city ‘mathd 


: 3 ‘ events occurring many years ago. ‘ 4 
encyclopedia on the subject of selling farm products. There is something about the:scent of berries going into Buffalo, 


No matter whether you are a grower, a shipper, a /p flowers that reminds one vividly of the delphia, altimore, and other imp 
receiver or a dealer, you will find this asinstructive  /* ast and such is the case with the lilac, tant cities. It might be roughly est 
as a text book. 7 agen ae see that the newer varieties mated that one~-day’s shipment of 
ABs: of lilac, most of which come from Strawberries from the southern ¢ 
Our only reason for sending this book without France, are superior to the older middle southern states going into the 
charge is because it also tells why publicsale Af plants. north is over 300 carloads per Week 
is the best method of disposing of your goods lye La ae Rig modes: eo 

ons ST : Vie W#_ MUCH appreciate your articles possibly twice this quantity is s 

and work on the Fruit Grower, southern strawberries come t 
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artment, which gives needed informa- 4 P . 
fon to amateurs like me. strawberries are in full bloom, 7 


rae! renege thes rman mally ry YEG : especially the Question and Answer De- Rochester, N. Y., before the Roch 


" wi l you kindly tell, me it Rasp: ee ogg gd . Meus. senson ee 
erries (Black Cap o cious frui e can get a fainy) 
me fait, will yield a fair crop next good supply of strawberries at Roch 
Am fhinking of putting out two or ter, N. Y., for a month or more; . 
ee ante I call the strawberry the poetry ™ * 
A. GREEN’S Reply: No,I could fruits, bub all fruits are poetic, as 
* not report that red or black their cultivation. 1 know of no fruit 
oe planted this“ fall would more readily sold than strawberm 
yield a full crop next summer. Much ond they bring in the money in early 
would depend upon the vigor and char- spring when money is scarce. If] 
acter of the plants. If the plants were. were a poor man I would not hesital 
of large size and had many vigorous t) plant a bed of strawberries on my 
ry and gta are Pago ne 4 home lot for sale and for my om 
ertile soi ey mig ield mi : ing. 
fruit, but even then I would not dare family’s oating e 
state that they would ever bear a ful 


crop the succeeding spring or summer. ae Digs Up $4,000 


I thank u for your encouraging 
words. sigue oie 4 A FARMER near Rochester, N.Y 
has @ op ot Dis farm 

y fo 


ra 











, ; e ne ur thousand dolla ~ 
Looking Forward woah of silver bricks or bars. nee 


is no doubt about this man’s h ving 


ANY people feel they have but : 
a i in’ discovered this silver. If mé 
WHY 2°t Pen4 Spring, Summer and Fall ga M little or nothing to mm Age stuiana thay Miivar teeta. eatitiod ae 


Stns Seeeatinn, Sancutel Stay Rees > \ 3 to in the way of enjo , : 
Simple outdoor’ work with ty instwections, Sm iz people may well ask ” hat am I liy- But what of this four thousand dollamy * 
Picture. price list. Get posted now. Send cts. “BEANE CRTs and 9” “ worth of silver? I know a man WR” 
Wet ) for my Illustrated Prospectus. Mr. aay © bros ing for?” ‘The answer may be “I am , 
- Staataic, Dealer it lessets, Dept. 13, Oeese : i , ” has made such use of his land thal: 
. Port, Cali. : living to make other people Ppy- bri hi in from five to ten Game 
it at dollars a day. This man @ 4s 


. aged often we reg of peo sect we 
into the river or the : 
SKINNER HYD = o whe | * the ground and discovers what is eq 
RAULIC on who have in other ways destro beg cold dollars and makes what # 


; ; their own lives, owing to the fact oe 
BARREL HEADING a there was but little they could look Seem to be great profits. ? 
PRESS 7 - oe: forward to with peasure. You ask what is this crop that yieM 
hel oo boy the dome of vod —_ do this man two hundred pomene dolla 
improved, prac- } ‘ dh the earth is a pleasure to look forw: gross a year or more: e crop 
ae press that || fe en ; Lote to. In this respect the fruit grower is allude to is one that farmers ¢ 
does unusually : —- BAA more fortunate than many other peo- cultivate and will not cultivate @ 
cod work. Run : ple. First, he can look forward to the cannot cultivate, because they ao™ 
i ; finer zm, Pat sot. coming of the strawberries. Then know how and have no knowledge# 
Bo factory Price — t igre the blackberries, = ro ge , bes wer 4 be = 1, 
ro se bye mage: e currants, grapes, peaches, plums, ic. bear min a 
aa hae Metal cherries, apples, one. titovier Scaaty farm made up of good rich land is 
sumes no power except after another, thus rounding out the valuable asset. The trouble withm@ 
when pressing head into year of anticipation. As winter ap- farmers is they are all doing the # 
barrel. Other good points Free Book roaches the fruit grower stores away town You can never make ten # 
: that appeal for winter consumption apples, pears dollars a day by growing? 
a and such other fruits as have an in- same things that your neighbors 
clination for long keeping. In_ this and that 
way there is an entire year of ex- 


UL ieitviduel who ton pick up from 
of 
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ire-Proot Steel Garage his sideboard or from the 

SKINNER MACHINERY CO, || | 2223 sees PeSebledertl | cellar beautiful specimens 
FIFTH STREET, DUNEDIN, FLORIDA tie oe raceme apes pot fully spgrocete oS sae 
eet nee tio 604-6 noot iy | It is only when he is deprived of these — 
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Refs 


to be held at Ames, I 
iowa, 
15th to 18th. This is an or- 
g of specialists engaged in 
horticultural science, who meet: annu- 
ally to discuss problems of common 
This year the lowa Horti- 
_qaltural Society is going to hold their 
_ summer meeting with the Great Plains 
horticulturists, and fruit growers and 
“horticultruists are invited to attend 
‘this meeting. ‘ ee 
Fruit breeding work: will receive 
Jad ial attention at the conference. 
They have at the present time over 
40,000 seedlings at Ames and at the 
State Breeding Farm, at Charles oy: 
Several thousand of these have al- 
ready fruited. 
_. According to government figures, 
* ‘this country produced 525,000,000 dol- 
lars worth of fruit and fruit products 


ife is abitel. in 1921. This is about two and one- 


quarter million less than the estimated 
value of these products in 1919 and 
over 200,000,000 less than the esti- 
mated value in 1920. The decline was 
due to two factors—a light fruit crop 
‘1 on the one hand and relatively reduced 
prices for some products on the other. 
The New York Central Lines have 


just completed a very large modern | 


refrigeration and ice manufacturing 
lant at East Buffalo. Forty cars can 
be iced at one time. Five hundred tons 


a> 


~ of ice can be manufactured daily and 


* ~ 20,000 tons stored. 

- . A new corporation known as the 
* Yakima wag 4 ta was recently formed 
at North ima, Washington. ' The 
~ following a joined the new or- 

© ory algr e . A. Perham, H. R. 

ay C. M. Holtzinger, Cecil H. Oli- 

” “ver, Charles H.'Swigart, F. B. Plath, 

a = J. Bunting and C. C. Smith. 

a $s represented are the Perham 
Fruit og age & Duddy Robinson Com- 

‘pany, V. M. Holtzinger, E. E. Samson 

iets: pany, Yakima Fruit Growers’ As- 

sociation, Washington Fruit & Pro- 

-. duce Company, Hayes Brothers and 

_ Ranier Fruit Company. 


4, _ The Spokane Valley Growers Union 


. is building a $40,000.00 apvle packing 

t at Opportunity. About two hun- 

cars of apples are handled each 
season at that point. 

A $10,000.00 packing plant is also 
being built at Green Acres, near Spo- 
kane. This house will handle one hun- 
dred cars annually. : 

Three ' large pre-cooling and cold 
storage stations are being built for 

is season’s business in the Benton 
Harbor, Michigan, district: These will 
be located at Coloma, Stevensville and 

- Sodas. Fruit passing through these 
_ buildings will be thoroughly-cooled be- 
fore being shipped. 

The Wenatchee District of Washing- 


ing pampeign on the Wenatchee boxed 
' apple. In addition, they will, in all 


>> probability, join @ campaign with the 


Test of the Northwest in advertisi 
the Northwest boxed apple, a 
if: growers on the Pacific coast 
_ estimate that their costs this year will 
Sahin iedtoee @ Peace 
t t 
cost in labor and materials, ~ 

is much interest in cherry 


an 
~ g around North Michigan. | 
re he growers pooled the ; iaee 


ir purchases 
this year and when pooled fom con- 
tained over 20,000 trees. Cherry grow- 
ing is on the increase in almost every 
cherry district of the United States. 
Last year an attempt was made to 
rman Export Apple Corporation in 
; however, the matter 


the time being but 
iq lg an Bet 





The World’s Lowest Priced High-Grade All-Year Sedan 


The Ideal Family Car 


"875 


F. O. B, FLINT, MICH. 


The Comfort and Weather Prutections of a Limou- 
sine for Less Than the Cost of Most Open Cars 


_ Never before has a Fisher Body Sedan of this 


quality been offered at a price go low. The 
beautiful lines, superb finish, luxurious uphol- 
stery and refined appointments that have made 
Fisher Bodies the standard of excéllence in 
closed cars, are all here in full measure, Its 
four doors fit perfectly and cannot rattle. 


The heavy plate glass windows can be instantly 
lowered to any desired point, or as quickly - 
raised, and the plate glass windshields are both 
movable, permitting instant conversion of 
the Sedan into either a closed or an open car. 


Mounted on the famous New Superior Model 


Chevrolet Motor Comp 
Division of General Motors Corporation 


ane 


‘ Touring, $525 Roadster, $525 


Chassis, this car is fully equipped mechan- 
ically, and combines ample power and speed 
with steadiness and ease of handling, 

No matter what car you now use, or think of 
buying, investigate this Sedan. Its power, 
speed, appearance and appointments please 
discriminating motorists accustomed to paying 


Its low price and low maintenance appeal. to 
all who find it desirable to economize. 


In no other car on the market can you find 
this unusual combination of Style, Quality, 
Economy, and Year-’Round Service, 


any, Detroit, Michigan 


World's Largest Manufacturer of Low Priced Quality Automobiles : 
5-Passenger Sedan, $875 4-Passenger Coupe, $850 


Utility Coupe, $720 Light Delivery, $525 Commercial Chassis, $465 


5,000 Dealers and Service Stations throughout the : 
| . world 
Applications will be considered from high-grade dealers in territory not adequately covered 
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ORKING over the roughest 

ground, dragging a tremendous 

load, a tractor is subjected to 
the most severe service imaginable. 


And in order to prove.a profitable in- 
vestment to the farmer it must keep 
on performing satisfactorily day after 
day through many,- many seasons 
with little expense for upkeep. 


This very severity of tractor require: 
ments is the controlling facter in the 
ever-increasing installation of Timken 
Tapered Roller Bearings by the fore- 
most tractor manufacturers both here 
and abroad. Z eee 


The Timken Roller Bearing Co 


CANTON, OHIO 





TIMKEN 


 Fapered 
ROLLER BEARINGS 


‘ter’ and other places. 





those opposed to cooperative mar- 
keting is to attack the management. 
Sometimes they will not come out di- 
rectly and attack the-officers, but do 
it in an indirect way by talking to 
some member, or a competitor will 
graye an independent grower and 
fill him full of woeful tales concernin 
the cooperative This same agent wi 
often visit banks and business men 
and try to shake their confidence. This 
form of attack must always be ‘ex- 
pected by cooperative bodies. 

The second form of attack is to have 
some disgruntled members become an- 
gry and talk to non-members and other 
people concerning their own organiza- 
tion’s business. This is always a fatal 
mistake and almost invariably the 
talker becomes sorry for his actions 
as he realizes they are far reaching 
and destructive, ‘ 

The management of a cooperative 
coer has a very difficult position to fill. 
Both those in and out of the organiza- 
tion do not realize the problems he 
oftén is called upon to face. It must 
be borne in mind that conditions the 
past two years have been very difficult 
—that many a manager’has had to 
take a business which was not very 
well financed and which was simply in 
the period of organization, and if un- 
der these conditions he has weathered 
the storm, he is to be congratulated. 

Work with your manager, cooperate 
with him, give him helpful suggestions 
—or if you have criticisms to make, go 
to him direct. In this way. you will 
build up your organization and 
strengthen it. 





OE of the best things a coopera- 
tive body can do is to hire an at- 
torney on a regular retainer, and have 
this attorney attend all meetings of 
the directors. He should be in a posi- 
tion also, at all times, to advise the 
management concerning the legal 
hases of -any action which arises. 
The attorney should write the pro- 
ceedings of the meeting, which the 
Secretary and Treasurer can sign. The 
attorney should gee on all contracts. 
It is a very good rule for a coopera- 
tive body to form, that no emplo* 
the organization can execute a con- 
tract of over $50.00 unless it is first 
approved by the management, the at- 
torney and the Board of Directors. 


Study to keep out of the courts, A 
-little investment in attorney fees is a 
lot better than getting into expensive 
law suits. 


HE Texas Tomato Growers Ex- 

change with headquarters at Jack- 
sonville, , any now has a membership 
of 2500 growers. This is a coopera- 
tive, non-profit organization and is do- 
ing a big work in that field. 








RAWBERRY growers of Villa. 
Ridge, Illineis, shipped their cro 
cooperatively this year and receive 
an average net return of $2.51 a crate 
on fifty-two cars. They spread their 
tonnage over a wide market, including 
Omaha, Toronto, Kansas City, Roches- 
Their largest 
competitor, an independent grower, 
averaged $1.97% per crate. Coopera- 
tion certainly paid these growers. 


NEW fruit association has re-. 
cently been formed at Fairhaven, 
New York, to be known as the Fair- 
haven Co-operative Fruit Growing As- 
sociation. A special organization com- 
mittee has been appointed, consisting. 
of A. E. Curtis, Irving Bacon, Hohn 
Forscutt, William Smith and a 

the 





Simmons. New York state is ra 
coming to the front as one o 





leaders-in the cooperative movement. 


7% 
eee: see oe 


HE favorite form of opposition of 









A VERY comprehensive fruit m 
keting organization to cover 
eastern. balf of the United States ip @ 
now being considered by the fri @ 
rowers of Maryland, West Virginia 
irginia, Pennsylvania and New Jen & 
sey. It is the plan to organize te or 














Fopece of 







fruit growers into small comm é 
associations gathered around the e 
ing house or central shipping 
The various packing houses ‘and 
ping groups will be organized together | 
into local selling enone Or ex 
changes. These exchanges will prob 
ab be united into a central 
called the Apalachian Co-operative 
Fruit Exchange and will hold member. 
ship in the Federated Fruit Growers, 
If this is not done, then probably each 
local could take out a membership 
with the Federated Fruit Growers, 
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= are today over fifty om 
4 operative fruit marketing associa. 
tions in the state of New York, while 
Michigan has over twenty. New 
bodies are springing up all the time, 
showing that cooperation is coming to 
the front in the east. just as rapidly as 
it has in the past, in the west. 












ACCORDING to C. W. Waid of the 
Ohio Farm Bureau Federation, 
some six local cooperative fruit mar 
keting organizations have joined, to 
market apples in Ohio. “Buekeye” hag 
been chosen as the brand name. 





HE Spokane Valley Growers Union © 

L of portunity, Washi n, is 
doing a very ‘fine business. They ex 
ears to do the largest business in their . 

story this coming season. 
have assets of $174,000.00, their lig 
bilities being small, principally a 
000.00 mortgage on a building. 
Union controls some 1765 acres 
has 371 stockholders, % 


Well Known Fruit Brands 





FESEAEAPEEE. FUESREEtESeEosseeesey> = 


California has probably been more § > 
advertised by its fruit brand names mg 
than in any other way. Practically 


every housewife knows about the Sun- 
Kist oranges, Sun-Maid raisins, ‘Blue 
Diamond walnuts and almonds, Sun 
Sweet prunes and apricots and Del 
monte canned goods. It is very 


LED 























nificant that the names quoted aré | 

handled by co-operative bodies, ¢ the d 
the latter. The big “Co-ops” in 5 ee 
fornia have carried the burden of 
standardizing, advertising and distrib- 

uting California’s products in the most If 
effective way found in any part of _ invest 
United States. It is mighty significant | 

that in the Pacific Northwest the six 
best kriown brands to-day are all from ¥y 
large co-operatives, “Skookum” of the } 2° § 
Skoo ackers Association, “Jim  blotet 
Hill” of the Wenatchee District Asse 9 reduce 


ciation, the “Big ‘Y’” of the Yakima 




















Association, the “Blue Ribbon” of the | a Th 
Horticultural Union of Yakima, te | goo. 
“Blue Diamond” of the Hood Rivet § «iy 0: 
Aue Growers’ Association, “Mise § © 
land” of the Oregon Growers’ Co-oper 

ative Association. F Ofte 






These organizations will have @ 
bear the burden of cart the bane 
ner of progress of the Pacific Nortl 
west, in the same way that the I 
“Co-ops” of California have done f 
that commonwealth. Some day th 
big associations will realize 





















7 are to-day. The burden! 
and advertising will & 
srg? shoulders because of 
they. have practically | 




























































en 
~ Blotching and probably would tend to 


_ Spreaders for a number of years, woul 
‘f . Bet give them up for certo: 


ge (Continued from page 5) 
He does not believe in intercropping 


ous crops for plowing under. 
Tractors and Mules 


te 


By r can not do. 


oy 


the trees by lon 
Bp negro pickers. Th 


es 
ee* 


~ the nuts as they ripen. They are then 
a in wire bottom trays, through 
“which a current. of hot air is passed 
‘to dry them out in time for the early 


~ The Fowltown Farms Company of 
Albany, Georgia, is also developing a 

# and an farm in the pany 
: ict. o local men, Mr. A. P. 
Vason.and Mr. J. P. Champion, are 
the leading spirits_in this develop- 
ment. .They own 3,500 acres and have 
get 175 acres to peaches and 550 acres 

' to pecans. Their plan is to have =p 
- arate groves for the two crops. r. 


eeeenplon said that he had only gone 
into t. 


e game after several years of 
observation. He and his associates 
will retain 1,000 acres for their own 
uses and the remainder will be sold 
as fast.as developed and planted. 
Mr. W. P. Bullard, President of the 
National Pecan Growers Exchange, is 
; ring a valuable service to the 
gmall independent grower in the dis- 
trict. The Albany branch of the Ex- 
change has a building in which it 
‘grades, packs and markets nuts for 
many of the growers. 
Industry Worth Millions 
' Mr. John H. Mock, Secretary of the 
- Albany Chamber of ‘Commerce, gave 
* me the complete history of paper shell 
é one growing from the first start 
“Made by Major G. M. Bacon nearly 20 
; ago, when he had a few trees 
ed, on down to the present time 
with about 70,000 acres planted in the 
district. On a conservative basis, Mr. 
: estimates the groves now 
‘planted to be worth from 15 to 20 mil- 
is dollars. ._ The -main varieties 
at are the Schley, Stuart, Alley, 
Denman and Delmas. Some of the 
s grown are Frotcher, Mobile, 
a and Moore. Mr. Mock states 
_ that the crop is now in the neighbor- 
d of one and one-half million 
— and is increasing annually, and 
_ that it is bringing in from one-half to 


re roarihe of a million dollars to 


* the district as a whole. 


_. Use a Spreader - 
If you have never used a spreader, 
a little money and try the ex- 
ent. You are always bound to be 
ed by the results, This is espe- 
y valuable in your cover sprays. 
spreader helps the spray to cover 
tire surface. It prevents bad 
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' Peduce injury. -It has advantages too 
—nhon to mention: Orchardists on 
_ the Pacific coast who have been usin 





= Prune Now! 
ae in going through an orchard, 
aes sees a tree is altogether too 
It may have a 
Water sprouts and he thinks another 
Winter he will thin. that tree out. If 


the early days corn-was grown for 
z= work stock, in the “rows betwéen 
trees, but even this ‘practice has 
now been abandoned, the only inter- 
Sopping done is the planting of le- 


Mechanical power is used to a large 
extent in the orchard work. Eleven 
tractors are used for breaking and 
'% harrowing. A large number of mules 
i *® are kept also for such work as the 
Picking is done by 
2 , the matured nuts being thrashed 
canes by 500 to 
e nuts are then 
os and carried to the large 
res ouses. Mr. Patterson goes over 
"his trees about five times, gathering 
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harvest cooking. 
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For oil stove economy the year ’round—cooler kitchens 
in. summer and comfortable kitchens in winter — use 
this big 5-burner New Perfection. With a perfect 
baking New Perfection Oven, it makes easier work of 


Your neighbors will tell you about the many advan- 
tages of the famous New Perfection. Its quick-heating, 
clean-cooking Blue Chimney burner, which has made 
it the favorite of four million women the world over. 
Lights at the touch of a match, ready for use instantly, 
and does not blacken pots or pans. 


Big House-Little 


Made in 1-to 5-burner models. Ask the New 
Perfection dealer about the one for your 
home. Also ask to see his Aladdin Utensils. 


e° 
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THE CLEVELAND METAL PRODUCTS COMPANY 
Also makers of PERFECTION Oil Heaters and ALADDIN Cooking Utensils 
7765 PLATT AVENUE 


Branches in Principal Cities 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 







































the latest? 


The NEW PERFEC- “a9 
TION Oil Range with jf 
SUPERFEX Burners 
that cook as fast as gas. 
You can tellitata 













glance—its chimneys 
are a beautiful, soft | 
French-gray instead of | 
the familiar New Per- | 
fection blue chimneys jf 
on the stove pictured 
here. 

Ask your dealer about 
this handsome, sturdy 
super-range and its | 
revolutionizing new ff 
SUP EX burners. 
























Call on your 
Sienler. Yow 











Practical Books for the Practical man. 
manner that makes them easily understood. 


Radio Hook-Ups. Soe Sie clereie et aoe = 

Radio Design Data by MB. Sleeper... 78 

Construction of New Type Trans-Atlantic Re- 
ceiving zo be BI bn cori bes snsinn no +78 





How to £ 
us by M. B. Sleeper .......-.:.....-..-.--.-- 78 
Piained by " = Lpasseyed soos due 1.50 
RB Cet Vacuum T dtidachemin 
Oy Sy ag i silencers 2 aiaamarie sw lek 1.00 
Any of these books w’ll be sent prepai 
price. Remit by Draft, Postal 2 





= Book Dept. American Fruit Grower Magazine 


ra 


RADIO _ 


Our standard Up-to-date Radio Books are described in the following pages. They are 





BOOKS 


Each written-by an authority and in. a 


tor’'s Wireless Tol Telephone 
pei Soran a bee ae 

es 8 al - i<o~ ’ 
The Home Radio—How to Make and Use it by 


htt eee ee ee ee 


teur Wireless Stations by J. A. 





Wille ou. 5 son tno en ea 4 = 
Radio Instruments and Measurements -.- y 
Radio by A. C. Leacarboura .....2 First ear FRANKLIN INSTITUTE, 
Radte ecei ving-—Covers rs the entire a poet Ke Dept. F231, ee 

seven P 3, P hi E . : Bend \, t 
a leeding authority—An excellent beok -...” 1.901 Ber eran ae” () ample Rail ry Mail 
Examination tions. schedule 

to any part of the world on receipt of oext 
Express Order or Registered Letter. 






542 Monadnock Bldg., Chicago 
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'* PARACIDE 


Kilis Peach Tree Borers 





Don’t Rain Your Trees 
To Kill Peach Borers 


pover done by the tools in removing 
borers often does more harm than the 
borers themselves. Use Para-di-chloro-ben- 
zene—the only chemical known which will 
successfully control the Peach Tree Borer. 


Hooker PARACIDE is a specially crystal- 
lized para-di-chloro-benzene made for this 
particular purpose. It is free from adulter-. 
ants: purity, 99% plus. 

Keep your peach trees free from borers at 
small expense. Hooker PARACIDE removes 
the borers. Won't hurt the trees if you follow 
the instructions found in every package. 
Costs little to use. 


Ask your dealer for Hooker PARACIDE. 
Send us your dealer’s name and we'll mail 
you copy of U. S, Government Bulletin No. 
1246 telling all about the Peach Tree Borer 
and its control. 


Hooker ELecrrocHemicaL ComPpaNy 


Dept. 10 
25 Pine Street New York City 
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NO JOKE TO BE DEAF 
—Every Deaf Person Knows That 
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i that stand upin 


The Mark of 

Basket Quality 
' PaSaCo quality and design has made the bushel 2 
basket 4 therougily ractical storage container. — oe 
Straight-side design and 15-inch bottom gives: - | 

ity and compactness. Thicker veneers of ted YOU WANT 

hardwood and specifications determined by actual 
storage tests have produced a basket that stands up oe 
sturdily even when stacked 8 high. ; How to Pack Apples 
Nearly a os nee of Rs gate alone, were +ee% | 
successfully s in ets last year. Just one | 
mere ae why PaSaCo Baskets are sok ne sup- How — Cars | 
planting all other containers for apples, peaches and 2 

* pees. i PEACHES; From 

grongast ddleary, Wiehe ts for ress, sd. Orchard to Market 




























ss 
Storage Leaflet 
















Write to our 
Service Department 
for any informa- 
tion pertaining to 
packing and mar- 
| keting any product 
in baskets. 









American 
Profitable Orcharding 
By W. G. Brierley 
Orchards Properly Managed Give 
Profit 


Well located and properly managed 
Minnesota orchards are yielding satis- 
factory returns. Poorly managed or- 
chards are being run at a loss. From 
data obtained in 64 Minnesota or- 
chards, which present a good cross- 
section of orcharding in the state, it 
has been found that the average gross 
return to the acre is $215.77. The re- 
turns range from $23.75 an acre in a 
poorly managed orchard up to $560.81 
for a -very well handled orchard. 
These figures are five-year averages 
for the seasons 1916 to 1920. In 15 of 
the poorer orchards totaling 74 acres 
the average gross return per acre was 
$46.73.. In 28 of the better orchards 
totaling 192 acres the average gross 
return per acre was $307.81. 


Bh ay for crop yields in these or- 
s show a range of 31 to 400 
bushels an acre with an average yield 
of 149.8 bushels for the seasons of 
1916 to 1920 inclusive. Of the 149.8 
‘bushels 135.8 bushels were marketed, 
two bushels were used at home, and 
there were 12 bushels an acre of culls 
which were sold at a low price, made 
into cider, or fed to stock. 


The average cost per acre has not 
been determined definitely, but is ap- 
proximately $115 per acre per year 
including interest, depreciation, and 
owner’s labor. To meet this cost the 

rower must sell 75.2 bushels of mar- 

étable apples at the average price of 
$1.53 a bushel. In nine poorly handled 
orehards totaling 44 acres the average 
total yield per acre was 59.4 bushels. 
As a large proportion of the yield 
was culls, it is readily seen that these 
orchards were run at a loss. In 12 
well managed orchards totaling 86 
acres the average total yield per acre 
was 254.2 bushels. This yield will sell 
readily for. enough to meet all ex- 
penses and leave a goodly margin for 
net profit. 





Bordeaux Deterioration 


Bordeaux as a fungicide in al] their 
sprayi operations from choice, and 
others, located where they must fight 
apple blotch, bitter rot, and similar 
diseases, are compelled to use it. All 
who use this spray know how rapidly 
it deteriorates from standing, and we 
believe the following statement by 
Prof. O. G. Anderson will be appre- 
ciated by all Bordeaux users: 

“In tests carried on at Vermont with 
twelve freshly made Bordeaux samples 
of 5-5-50 strength, it-was found that 
the addition of one pound of sugar to 
fifty gallons of material preserved the 
spray in a useful condition for three 
months. In fact, half a pound was 
found in certain instances to be suffi- 
cient’ These amounts were also found 
to be better than the former recom- 
mendation of four pounds to fifty gal- 
lons. Varying results by different 
growers from using Bordeaux ‘which 
has beén allowed to stand is due to 
weather conditions at the time of mak- 
ing the application. . 

“Prom my own observations I am 
inclined to think that Bordeaux injury 
is greatly increased under cold, moist 
weather conditions. I have known in- 
stances where under more favorable 
conditions the same variety of tree and 
the same strength of Bordeaux pro- 
duced little or no orig a 

Reference Vermont Bulletin No. 196. 





Spray the Tree Tops 


A careful study in the Hood River 
Valley has shown that most of the 
wormy apples are found in tree 
tops. An actual count showed that the 
first twelve feet above the ground only 
abéut 1% per cent of the apples were 


phe that for the next twelve feet 


but Semele tak ‘ his $ 17 
-tWwo ani 
cent of the apples w wo =n 


per cent 
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Handle your spra’ and 
puch a way as to cover tho entire sur 
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Some fruit growers continue to use. 


Tablets Dropped into Drinking Founy | 


Banish Vermin, Make Fowls Grow 
~. Faster and Increase Egg Yield, 





Any 
of lice and mites, make chickens grow f 
and increase their egg 
ing minerals to the fowls’ drin 
does away with all bother, suc 
greasing, dipping and spraying. 


. € nec 
miner: 





fowls drink the mineralized water, all lice and 
mites leave them. The tablets also act as 4 
tonic conditioner. The health of the 
quickly improves, they grow faster and the 
yield frequently: is doubled. Little chicks tht 
drink freely of the water never will be bothered 
by mites or lice. 


The method is especially recommended 
raisers of purebred stock, as there is no BS 
of soiling the plumage. The tablets are war 
ranted to impart no flavor or. odor to the 
and meat. This remarkable conditioner, 
tonic and lice remedy costs only a trifle and 
sold under an absolute guarantee. The tablets 
are scientifically prepared, ; 
dissolve readily in water. 


Any reader of this paper may try them with. 
out Sek. The laboratories predusing Paratabs 
are so confident of good results that to intr. 
duce them to are. poultry raiser they offer two 
big $1 packages for only $1. Send no money, 
just your name and address—a card will d 

the Paratab Laboratories, Dept. 943, 1100 Coca 
Cola Bidg., Kansas City Mo and: the two $i 
packoges, ous for 100 gallons of water, will 
mailed. Pay the postman $1 and_ postage 
delivery, and if you are not delighted with 
results in 10 days—if your chickens are je. 
healthier, laying more eggs and entirely 
from lice and mites—your money will be Prompts 
refunded. Don’t hesitate to accept this 
offer as you are fully protected by this guarantee, 




















Allcrops must have Nitrogen. Some 
forms of Nitrogen are cheaper than 
others, some act quicker than others, 
some are more available, some are acid 
and some are alkaline. 


Nitrate of Soda 


is the cheapest, is the quickest, is 100% 
e; available and IT IS NOT ACID. It 
gives. wonderful results and should 
always be used for fertilizer Nitrogen. 
Write for my FREE BULLETINS. 


Dr. William 8. Myers, Director |) 
25 Madison Avenue New York | 
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poultry raiser can easily rid his flock 
yield by simpl we 


can -now be obtained in enient 
tablets, known as Paratabs. Soon “sitar the 


perfectly safe, and - 
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. chestnuts, pine nuts, beach and the 


' varieties and marke of.the prod- 
‘uct. The reports of association 


of Illinois, Urbana, on “Orchard Prac- 


= 


Nise rn oe eee ot 
those engaged in this business are 
naturally interested in available litera- 


ture. 

A book of interest to all is entitled 
“Nut Growing,” by Robert T. Morris. 
This book contains some 233 pages ‘in 
addition to plates. It is written in a 
free and easy le, one which every 
amateur can understand. 

The first forty pages are devoted to 
general notes in which the writer very 
entertainingly shows the relationship 
between the increase of ae 
food supply and the part which nut 

can play in this program. 

Part two is devoted to propagation, 
the first chapter dealing with seeds, 
oils and transplanting, which would be 
eel eT pata 

pter Two, dea : 

is one of the livest ae ects facing nut 

wing today: This c eae is nicely | 

illustrated with plates found in the 
back of the book. 

Chapter Three, is devoted to a dis- 
eussion of hybrids. This is followed | 
by a discussion of orchard care, includ- 


ing pruning, inter-cropping and han- 


dling of parasites. 
Part Three of the book is devoted to 


a discussion of the various species or 
varieties of hickories, walnuts, hazels, 






almond. r. Robert T. Morris, ~the 
author, has been -an enthusiast over 
nut culture all his life and is one of 
the pag rps authorities on this sub- 
ject in this count 


: ry. 

The book is published by The Mc- 

Millan a and the cost of the 
book is $2.50. 

Western Nut Report 

Nut wers will be very much in- 

te’ in the fourth annual report of 

the Western Nut Growers Association. 

secretary of this organization is 

Mr. C. E. Schuster, Corvallis, Oregon. 

The dues of this organization are $2.00 


a = 

report is devoted more to the 
Filbert than: any other nut and con- 
siderable attention is given to the wal- 
nut. Concerning Filberts, such phases 
are up as » pollination, 
marketing, transplanting so as to pre- 
vent the grows of suckers, and irriga- 
niidoening abeeee Sy the 

ing p | on 

ment of the walnut include: Selection 
of the proper location, discussion of 


are always well worth while, it being 
one of the livest nut organizations in 
the United States, 
Available Bulletins 
Circular No. 258 by the University 


tice for the Control of Blister-Canker 
of Apple Trees,” will be of interest to 
apple — all over the middle 
west. 8 is responsible for 
the decline of apple growing in this 
section, more than any other one fac- 
tor. The authors show that the Ben 
Davis, Yellow Transparent and Chen- 
ango are the most susceptible varie- 
ties. It is shown in the bulletin that 
by the proper protection and dressing 
of the wounds, this disease can be 
nicely controlled. ee 
The New Haven, Connecticut, Ex- 
bag oo Station has just issued Bulle- 
No. 235, entitled “Experiments in 
Dusting versus Spraying on Apple and 
Peaches in Connecticut in 1921.” The 
results show that with apples some- 
what results were obtained by 
spraying than by dusting, but that 
with peaches slightly better results 
were obtained by deutinn than by 
spraying. 
The Cornell Experiment Station 


ee York, has just issued 
No. 288, entitled “Control of 
ests and Plant Diseases.” 


College 
rien “vi 
alley District This will 









Timeto Retire? 
(Buy Fisk) 


TRADE MARK REG. U. 5. PAT. ODF. 






































RED-TOP 


EXTRA PLY OF FABRIC 
HEAVY TREAD 





Oe of our Western dealers reports: ‘‘A traveling salesman was 
in our office a few days ago. He said, ‘I like your. Fisk Red- 
Tops. [have three on my car and the next tire I buy will be a Fisk 
Red-Top. I travel for a wholesale hardware company and they 
have tires to sell that I can buy at 15% under the wholesale price, 
but I find it cheaper in the end to buy Fisk Red-Tops at retail.’ ” 

Anyone who puts his tires to hard usage and who values his 
time and convenience should buy the Fisk Red-Top—the tire 
made: with the extra ply of fabric and the extra heavy, extra 
tough red tread. | 


There’s a Fisk Tire of extra value in every size, for car, truck or speed wagon. 














Apples and Peaches 
Fruit trees gene b i- 

enced. men. uds ont rect wi 

from best fruiting orchards in "£ 

America. Byvergreens, le : 

Trees, Hedge Plants, etc. Visi- 

tors welcome. Send for catalog. 
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A deadly spray | 


—and it costs only two cents 
a gallon to spray with 
Hall’s Nicotine Sulphate, 









Then get busy. -That’s a sure sign of Aphis. 
These little insects are sucking the life out of 
your trees. Kill them unless you want a small crop 

with dwarfed, specked fruit. You also run the risk 
of Aphis killing your trees. Spray at once with 


| Black Leaf 40¢ 


os Oy ae Ahokok ah al= 


Recommended by agricultural colleges.and experiment 
stations. Don’t make the-very common mistake of think- 
ing that Lime-Sulphur, Arsenate of Lead or Bordeaux kills 
Aphis. These sprays don’t, but if you are using them, 
simply add Black Leaf 40 prepare: diluted, and make 
one spraying do double duty. phis also attacks 
Peden, Pram, Cherry as well as many vegetables and 
plants. Black Leaf 40 is highly concentrated so 
that only a small amount is required. The cost is 
small—only a few cents per tree. 
FREE SPRAY CHART 


Your dealer has Black Leaf 40 and one of 
our free spray charts for you. If he 




















is out, write us direct 








NICOTINE 
INSECTIGIDES . og obacce By. Eredncts & Chemie Corperation 4 
Hawt Tosacco Cuemicat Co. LS ~~ = 











3947 Park Aqve., St. Louis, Mo, 
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r 1 4 ony ft peaks sf gg oar reas 

es 0 8 ay ago. 
last sprin I have kept them culti- 
vated, . They are on level ground with 
just enough fall for good drainage. The 
soil is brown silt loam on tight clay. I. 
have a large amount of wheat straw 
and would e to know if it would give 
satisfactory results to put a heavy L 






Not even USCO ever touched 
thisvaluebefore : 
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| Thetruthisthatmen money’s worth Some experiments in certain parts of stra 
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. while the sod mulc voca’ 
| USCO an outstanding itself had reach- also. report. good results. The sod wit 
13 y’ orth no mat- ed before. a mulch is particularly adapted to steep Me 
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1 rice, i new Qe east in these strips alongside of your Dr. 
i DSw-PULes it sets 8 trees. I have followed this same Yd: * p ae 
index of tire value. tice in my orchard and have gotten * belle 
1 * ¢ 8 - splendid growth. However, my three- W 
Hie No year-old orchard is on rolling land and 
Men who have used 3 this year I am’ putting in a mixture. Fan 
USCO ha of sweet clover, red clover and vetch.’° the 
sve never been War-lax C | I expectto follow the sod mulch sys- lotr 
inclined to measure its tem on this orchard. vay 
the eral The straw mulch that you mention and 
value by ina would tend to conserve moisture, but ed 
4 . fun of tires, is not a’ good for very young trees as cha 
cultivation. If you use the straw on sell 
part of your orchard, you can apply it | py 
at any time. You are right in not let- Sho 
tng the straw get up too close to the to | 
tree trunk as straw and litter around bea’ 
young trees tends to give protection zlin; 
to mice which results in damage to the on 
trees, 
For protection from rabbits, there dey 
are a number of methods to follow. you' 
You can apply rabbit protectors made tion 
of gal Rago ape or ne cs ge 
protector t will keep the rabbi 
away. The lime sulphur applied with- ote 
out diluting to the trunk of the tree is folk 
of some benefit’ in keeping rabbits T 
away. Fpraonaliy. I prefer a good clan 
tt gai wire cloth protector.—Paul soon 
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back in spring as much as fall set final! 
apeyee, Ane pesch trees?—Mrs. J. D, narr 
” 88 ; his 
UNLESS you are very careful, soil Tal,” 
which is a ga for the plant- sat i 
ing of trees will have air-pockets. You ~ char 
should be very pa in packing and his {, 
filling the holes with dirt around trees beati 
ich are planted in dynamited holes. Taki 
Dyasmisiag is very beneficial in rocky ul 
or gravelly 


soil. Late summer or © and | 








































































“Well, the breeze fanning gently the 


‘Tyking Toad with him, Jimmy strode 
und the hill and across thé road 


less of t 
bellished 
the flock by main strength from dash- 


‘or July, 1922 
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The Son of Wallingford 


By GEORGE RANDOLPH CHESTER 
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exp : “I am not satisfied 

you, Jimmy.’’ When he leaves home, Jimmy 

all but the first syllable of the f: 

oes to Fawnlake cy, 

near Mary Curtis. ‘Toad finds oil bearing roc! 
They start for oil, At 





t 
oe oe deal. 7 tie and Dottie McCabe of ‘‘On 
the Jazz Company’ call on Bertram Begoode, 
M. D., Dottie says she has a sprained ankle. By 
their professional mands upon his attenticn, the 
young women of Wallingford’s ‘‘On with the Jazz’’ 
company wreck Dr, Beegoode’s 
enrage his sister Caroline. 
Sr., and his friend, Blackie Daw, refuse 
concerning a huge roofiess, windowless structure 
ten tanks that they construct om the land they ht 
from mry Beegoode. Lighteen miles away, Toss 
the county line, they have a dozen tank-cars of crude 
oil and a gas engine pump attached to the forgotten 
natural gas line that once ran into Fawnlake City. 
With a curious crowd outside their highboard struc- 
ture, J. Rufus and Blackie await oil. Fawnlake City 
has an oil craze, as the developments progress. Ji 
has a fight with Dr. Pz over Mi y 
tells Jimmy, “Dr. Beegoode is to be my husband.’ 
Dr. Bortram goode tries to defraud Get-Rich- 

k Wallingford but the latter has surprising : 
= Wallington pumps oil into old gas pipe line 
belfeving it feeds Jim’s well. . 

WHEN they reached the street there 

was a throng in front of the 
Fawnlake Bank, and the throng was 
there—oh, blessed be luck—to buy al- 
lotments of dry sand in New Bagdad, 
at prices which would have been taken 
for a mirage a month ago! Oh, rare 
and luscious! Henry Beegoode,, tempt- 
ed beyond his strength, was taking a 
chance on the outcome of the trial and 
selling sand he didn’t own, which 
would give all Fawnlake City a per- 
sonal “grouch” at Henry’s knavery. 
Shouting and gesticulating and fighting 
to get in, the citizens.swayed in the 
beautiful morning sunlight. A daz- 
ling idea had struck them all; here 
was land which did contain oil, and all 
you had to do was buy it at any price 
and become instantaneously so rich 
that you wouldn’t have to care what 
you'd paid for it! There was no ques- 
tion about ownership. Henry Bee- 
goode guaranteed that, and they. knew 
he was honest and. substantial and 
good for the money. That was the 
safety of doing business with home 
folks! 

There had been an almost equal 
clamor on Curtis hill, but that had 
soon died down, for the word went 
quickly round that Tal Curtis had no 
land to sell. Bea fool if he did! Any- 
how, all Tal’s land was owned by the 
Big Hope Oil Company, and that rich 
corporation wasn’t going to decide on 
anything hastily. They weren’t greedy, 
like Henry Beegoode; they could con- 
trol their appetites and hold off; a 
smart young man was dictating the 
Policies of the Big Hope, a Walling- 
ford! And those who came and went 
away reported that the shrewd young 

romoter was sitting in his tent, pay- 
ng attention to no one and thinking 
deeply. They naturally supposed him 
to be concentrated on oil, for in heav- 
en’s name, what else? But they were 
Wrong. Oil or riches or ethics were 
not at all in Jimmy’s mind when he 
finally emerged with a twinkle in his 
Narrowed eyes and a quiet smile on 


his BS 3 
“We'll be back in a few minutes, 
Tal,” he told the proud president, who 
in an armchair, in front of the oil 


curls at the back of his neck, and on 
his infantile face an expression of such 
tude as only the angels wear. 


and into the back parlor of the Waite 
residence, where the Jazz young ladies 
piled on the successful diggers with 
raat manifestation of emotional hapy 


ess. 
“Well, you did it, old kid!” said 
hovering ‘over ,Jimmy regard- 






he splatters of oil which em- 
him. “I had to hold back 





up to congratulate you, but I was 
i we might toss something in the 
done,” reported Jimmy, 
julet smile still wi him and the 
ight aly eae “I queered 





it myself, and now I have to play the 
ace. Which of you girls wants ‘to 
marry the richest young man in this 
town tonight?’’ ; 


HE murmurs which rose constituted ~ 


what might’ be termed an ominous 
growl, signifying that Doc was-not 
popular with the blandishers. 

“Not Cleo!” blurted Toad with a 
vigor and vehemence so surprising 
that all other conversation stopped &b- 
ruptly, while they ‘stared at him. 
Cleo, sitting next to him, stared at him 
the hardest, and the longest, and the 
most astonished. 

“Light of my life!” she at last ex- 
claimed, and snuggled, not leaned,. her 
willowy figure straight into his arms, 
and slid a flexible arm around his 
neck, 

Toad looked down at her from this 
short range and his face turned so red 
that his freckles were lost; but he was 
game, and he kissed Cleo a resounding 
smack on the lips, to the accompani- 
ment of a shriek from all the rest. 

“Girls, 


I’m gone!” confessed the 






breathless Cleo. “I started out to be 
an enemy to man, but I’m a slave in 
the first hattle.” 

“That reduces the candidates to 
six,’’ figured Jimmy, reaching over to 
shake Cleo’s warm hand. 5 

“Cut it to five,” observed Lanks, and 
even Jimmy, obtuse as he had been to 
what lay beneath the warm comrade- 
ship of lanky Evelyn Anderson, was 
struck by some queer undertone in 
her; but when he turned to her she 
was laughing carelessly, and .added: 
“Id do anything. in reason for you, old 
darling, but, personally, I can’t see it 
in reason to marry Beegoode for 
gold!” 

“Oh, a fellow might do worse,” 
piped a baby voice. Florodora had 
sat in unnoticed quiet, weighing and 
measuring and estimating generally, 
and in her lustrous eyes was still the 
calm light of sane calculation. “I’ve 
been broke away from home once, and 
it might happen again. I could’stand 
him—with money!” 

“But, Snookums,” -worried Lanks, 
“from all I’ve seen of the doc, I think 
he has made up his mind to marry 
respectably, and let his love stray 
where it will. How could you get him 
into marriage?” 

“T know!” piped Florodora, “I'll 
show him those photographs, and 
promise to save him from being 
laughed out of his old home town, 
and he’ll marry me-through agrati- 
tude!" 

Chuckling with a chuckle like his 
father’s, Jimmy rose to go; Jimmy, 
the successful promoter; Jimmy, the 


os Paget 
oil. magnate; Jimmy, the brilliant, 
young business boy! 


H YES! And at that very instant 

Jimmy’s father, in the dim high 
inclosure over on New Bagdad, fin- 
ished measuring the wet part of a 
plumb line, and said sadly to Blackie 
and the pumpers, who had come: over 
to see what was wrong: 

“Yep, the Big Hope was spouting 
our oil. The level of tank ten is nearly 
half a foot below its gauge. Say, you, 
Pete, stand back from me! What 
me i got on your breath? Nitric 
acid?’ 


“Vodka,” grinned Onion. “He made 
it out there, fresh last night. It tastes 
like an old gum boot, but it’s got a 
hind leg like a kangaroo! Have a 
kick?” He produced a flat bottle from 
which both connoisseurs of good liquor 
backed away in horror, then Walling~ 
ford suddenly reached out and took it. 

“Tll just detain this till some time 
when I want to kill you with it,” he 
chuckled. ‘No man can keep a secret 
with this on his tongue.” He slipped 
the bottle in his coat pocket, not 
knowing that they were lugging a 
bottle in each hip, then he hung his 
coat on a nail alongside Blackie’s, and 
the two of them began to wash up. 

Fateful moment. The unsleeping 
red eye of the cast-out Bolshevik hap- 
pened to detect a violet-tinted paper 
in Wallingford’s inside coat pocket, 
and his unsleeping red ear had over- 
heard a discussion relating to this pre-e 
cious document. 

It was but a moment’s deft work to 
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Care for your Teeth 











In regulating an incubator, running a tractor, or cleaning dairy 
utensils, great care must be taken to do the work in the right way, 


It’s just as important to clean the teeth the right way. A good 
farmer would no more buy a gritty, soapless dentifrice for his 
family than he would use a gritty soap to wash the high polish 
of his car. Nor would he give the children a “druggy” tooth 
paste with strong chemicals any more than he’d use a spraying 
material so strong as to burn the foliage of his orchard. ~ 


COLGATE’S 


Cleans Teeth the Right Way 
“Washes” and Polishes— 
Doesn’t Scratch or Scour 


The U.S, Public Health Service tells us that diseases of the heart, blood, 
kidneys and joints are often caused by neglect of the teeth. Cleaning the 
teeth twice a day with Colgate’s is a common sense investment in health, 


Colgate’s Ribbon Dental Cream has just the combination you need— 


(1) Itsepectally prepared chalk with rounded 
edges cleans and polishes cefely. 





If your store doesn’t carry all the Colgate 
products listed below, send in the coupon, 
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cleans 
your mouth, 
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CHICAGO 





The profits of any business are closely 
related to the effectiveness of the hauling 
equipment used. Many lines of business 
demand a truck combining the sturdiness 
and endurance of the heavy-duty truck 
with the flexibility and speed of the tour- 
Such a truck may be the exact 


ing car. 
equipment needed for your orchard or 
farm. 

The Model S. 


INTERNATIONAL 
SPEED TRUCK meets this demand. It 
is designed and built from the ground up 

* to serve as a triick—to operate at high 
speed with capacity loads, and give low- 
cost service over a long period of years. 
The power plant is a sturdy four-cylinder 
engine, with the necessary margin of power 
to overcome difficult hauling conditions. 
The internal gear final drive and all other 





AComplete Line—Backed by an 
Unequaled Service Organization 


units measure 


ing system. 


Ask the International Motor Truck dealer 
about our Free Inspection Service Policy 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


OF; AMERICA 


(incorporarep) 


92 BRANCH HOUSES AND 15,000 DEALERS IN THE UNITED STATES 


quality set by International engineers. 
The Model S is equipped regularly with 
heavy pneumatic cord truck tires, power 
tire pump, and electric lighting and start- 


The INTERNATIONAL SPEED 
TRUCK and the entire International line 
of trucks stand on a foundation of more 
than ninety years of successful manufac- 
turing experience. 
mance is backed by the unequaled Inter- 
national after-sale service, with free in- 
spections at regular intervals. 
eleven sizes of INTERNATIONAL 
MOTOR TRUCKS, from the 1500-pound 
speed truck to the 10,000-pound truck for 
heavy-duty service, 
plied for every hauling purpose. 
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slip out that paper, with no gaze on 
him but the horrified, glassy stare of 
Onion Jones. Quietly he dropped it 
behind the pile of iron casings, the 
only proof which Wallingferd had that 
he wasn’t a brazen land thief as 
charged, the priceless bill of sale 
‘which was to be the bomb for the Bee- 
goodes in tomorrow's trial! 


Oh, yes! The Beegoodes were to be 
driven out of Jimmy’s town and dis- 
graced forever with that violet-hued 
bit of paper; they were, perhaps—but 
just now they were fair fatigued with 
taking in good money and issuing re- 
ceipts to be exchanged for deeds after 
the trial, and they had already made 
enough sales to buy up more oil land 
to sell, and Ebenezer Terwixter was on 
his way to get it. He was empowered 
to pay up to two hundred thousand 
dollars for the capital stock of the Big 
Hope Oil Company—which meant the 
wonderful oil gusher and the rich oil- 
bearing land! 


At half past 3 o’clock Jimmy Wal- 
and Toad Jessup burst. into 

the turkey-re@ parlor on the park 
front of the third floor of the Hotel 
e! splen aide, full of their great good for- 


y turns and ther they told 
how they had struck“the oil and what 
mad how 


t excitement there had been, 
Tal and mother and grandma hed -en- 


joyed it, and so they came down to the 
great moment. 

“And what do you think, dad! We 
have an offer of two hundred thousand 
dollars for our company! And I think 
I can bring it up to a quarter of a mil- 
lion! Our stockholders are to go into 
final negotiations in half an hour— 
with Henry Beegoode!” 

J. Rufus stared at the boys in stupe- 
faction, 

“Henry . Beegoode!” he choked. 
“That's too much money to pass up, 
boys, and—and "* He cast a glance 
at Fannie and turned stubbornly away 
from the frightened appeal in her 
eyes. “Well, my advice is to take it!” 
he suddenly blurted, and smacked his 
fist on the arm of his chair. 

“And get it all in a-certified check!” 
supplemented Blackie. 

“And say, boys!” said Violet Bonnie 
Daw, ‘when you grab the check, beat 
it straight to Henry Beegoode’s bank 
and get the money!” 

“Jim.” The voice of Fannie. It-was 
low, full of the same frightened appeal 
which was in her eyes. 

“I won't. I can’t!” and her husband 
glared at her with both fists on his 
chair arms now. “I say take the 


He rose and, without a glance at 





any one, went to the window and 
looked out stubbornly. ; 

“You'll have to be told the truth, 
Jimmy,” said his mother with a little 
catch in her voice, and she glanced at 
the broad ‘back of her husband. 
“There is no oil in your well.” i 

“What!” ‘Toad was on his feet, and | 
his voice shook with indignation, but . 
Jimmy, holding himself very quietly ° 
indeed, looked from his mother to his | 
father, and from his father back to | 
his mother. 

“How do you know?” 

“Ask your—” Her voice broke. | 
She could go no farther. This was the | 
first time she had ever exercised a 
separate will from her husband's. i 

“Suppose you tell us all about it, | 
father,” suggested Jimmy, and now | 
there was a quality of deadliness in his | 


“Well Jimmy.” 
window seat and stuck his thumbs in 


the armholes of his vest. “From the |. 


fact that you boys haven’t asked any | 
‘questions I have surmised that you | 


knew our oil well to be a fake. It is. }j - 


We're pumping oil into our well and | 
inte our 


away.” 





my’s hand had gripped as he liste 
while Toad stood numbly staring at 
Rufus. ‘We lost three tank cars of o 
through a leak into a rock pocket. 
which we have located. 
that rock pocket, that’s all, Whatever 
oil' gushed out of your well we lost.” 
“God!” ‘The pieces of the broken 
spindle came out into Jimmy’s hand 
and he threw them clattering into the 
corner, There was not a vestige of 
color in his face, and there were hard 
lines about his jaws which had never 
before been there in any moment of 





his life. : 
“This is absolutely the last straw! 


You've been worrying about what 
‘would become of me, about how T 
would turn out with by:lobeless ear 
and my. overshrewdness, but it seems 
to me that all the worry should be on 
my side! Why, I can’t even get rid of 
your influence on my life by changing 
my name! _ I haven’t done a thing that 
is crooked, and yet you pursue me 
with it! I haven’t had a chance! Yoy 
gave me life that I didn’t ask for, a 
heredity I had no chance to choose! 
And my mother, knowing what you 
are, brought me up under your infiu- 
ence! She kept nie with her and she 
lived with you! Mother, why didn’t 
you let one of us go?” 

Fannie Wallingford raised her head, 
and, the smile that she gave Jimmy 
through her tears and the smile that 
she turned from him to his father was 
such a smile as martyrs have worn on 
their lips when they were crucified 
fer some glorious cause. 

“#ove, Jimmy, that’s all,” she said, 
simply and gently. “I loved you 


both.” 
(To be continued.) 


Powdery Mildew 


Powdery Mildew is pretty bad some 
seasons on varieties like Jonathan 
Grimes-and Rome. It attacks the a 
of the growing shoots, causing a 
white, powdery like accumulation. 
The shoots stop growing and the ends 
are weakened and often killed. The 
diseease later will often attack the 
fruit, making a spider-webb tracing 
over the surface and making the apple 





| a cull or a cooker. 


Powdery Mildew can generally be 
controlled by the sulphur sprays. In 


those sections of the country where 
the delayed dormant and p/nk sprays 
are used, mildew is rarely bad. Where 


it does appear, the summer sprays of 
lime and sulphur of a strength not 
reater than 1 to 50 will generally suf- 
ce, to control this disease. In addi- 
tion, when pruning in winter, cut off 
the attacked shoots and burn them. 





Sweet Cherries 


Sweet. cherries tend to grow very 
tall and rangy, without many laterals. 
This is especially true the first three 
to ten years of the tree’s life. This 
habit can be partially controlled by a 
moderate amount of pruning. The tend- 
ency of the tree will be to force out 
laterals down below the point where 
the terminals are cut off. This will 


| make the tree spreading and broad and 


give more ace. 





| HOW TO BECOME A WIRELESS OPERATOR 


By CHARLES B. HAYWARD 
Fundamentals of Wireless Telegraply. Elementary Elect 
Phenomena 





tal Wireless Transmit 
Apparatus and Circuits. Symbols. ttery. Emer- 
Soins coe 
tors, Tuning Devices, Circuits, Tun 
ing Circuits. T: i Recei ting Prob 
Code, Regulations, Government Examination Questions. 320 
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Learning What te Eat 
HANKS to the unremitting efforts of 
the health authorities, a wide-spread 
knowledge of hygienic personal and 

food habits has’ been disseminated and 
Americans are showing more wisdom in the 
selection of their daily diet than formerly. 
Less meat is eaten and more fruit and vege- 
tables. . 

Fruits especially, which were once 
thought of as merely a luxury or pleasure 
that had little to do with building or main- 
taining physical efficiency, are now coming 
into their rightful place as a prime necessity 
to physieal efficiency. On the other hand 
meat does not form:so large a_portion of the 
daily fare. In the past twelve years, the 
annual consumption of beef is shown by the 
Bureau of Animal Industry of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, V’ashington, D. C., to 
have decreased 20 pounds per person. 

There are nations in the Orient that look 
upon the eating of flesh with horror. They 
lay claim to a higher spiritual development 
than that of the meat-eating peoples. While 
we may not attach much importance to 
what a Hindu thinks of us, the fact remains 
that he regards us as rather grossly ma- 
terial. 

The trend of the times seems to be not to 
banish meats from our tables, but to balance 
‘the former excessive consumption of flesh 
foods by a liberal quantity of fresh vege- 
ong and a large and varied allowance of 

ruit. 





Help You Can Give 


HE best teaching is done outside of 
schools and without lesson books. 
These bookless lessons should be given 

in the home. The greatest of all lessons is 
how to live worthily and to parents is in- 
trusted the teaching of it. Not the preach- 
ing, mind you, that’s generally resented, but 
simply impressing upon the plastic mind of 
the child such knowledge and such ideals as 
shall be reliably helpful when he begins to 
realize his individuality. Thenceforward he 
seme nes. his own guide, though 

ee by lack of experience and judg- 
ment. 

When the effort to influence children is 
postponed until Some unfavorable trend of 
character appears with dawning maturity, 
it is already late, sometimes too late. At 
this age the sentiments of independence and 
opposition holds sway, and the boy is quick 
to suspect that an effort is being made to 

him. This.is ffequently enough to 

him in the opposite direction. . 

. But little children have the quality of un- 
estioning faith.. It is then that many 

f can be molded into the very composi- 
tion of their minds to become, unconsciously 


: _ to themselves, an integral part of their be- 


ing. It’s never too early to-instill the beauty 


ag need of truth and honesty. To foster 


™ the naturally egoistic little person not 
ily personal unselfishness, but an idea of 

relation which he is to hold through life 
he whole world of people about him. 








‘sense his poe Lies. saggy 
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like the idea that “he is one among many, 
all bound to one another, falling, rising, 
stumbling forward, always forward, and al- 
ways together.” He should grow up with 
the comprehension of the nobility of work 
well done, and understand that it is the only 
way in which each one may do his bit toward 
bearing the burden of all. 

Early teach the youth the value of a 
healthy body, and as the body must be clean 
and healthy, so must the soul that dwells 
therein be clean and strong. The child need 
not perceive that he is being taught, a proc- 
ess which would but make him restive. 
And there’s a fine old lesson for parents— 
Example is better than precept. 


The Moonlight Schools 


HAT sounds’ romantic and it really is 
romantic. What finer adventure could 
there be for an adult illiterate than 

the gaining of an education? That such a 
one has awakened to the terrible handicap 
of illiteracy, is proved by the eagerness to 
overcome it. That it is being overcome, is 
one of the noblest romances of the south- 
land, where the isolated mountaineer was 
so cut off in his youth that he finds himself 
distanced in “book learnin’ ” by his children 
who benefit by the schools which are slowly 
threading their way through the defiles of 
the hill country. 

The name “moonlight schools” was given 
because the sessions for adults are held at 
night after the day’s work is done. Mrs. 
Cora Wilson Stewart, of Frankfort, Ken- 
tucky, has taken perhaps the most promi- 
nent part in spreading the campaign for the 
education of ‘adult illiterates. She tells us 
some wonderful and delightful things about 
the mountaineers and their great longing 
to know at least how to read and write. 

The first moonlight schools were opened 
in Rowan County, Kentucky, after Mrs. 
Stewart became convinced of the demand 
for them through pathetic interviews she 
had held with mountaineers—young, 
middle-aged and old. In the fifty school- 
houses of Rowan County, it was announced 
that night school would be held four times 
a week. About 150 adults were expected, 
and 1,200 answered the first roll call. The 
youngest was near 18, the oldest was 94. 

Since that time 130,000 adults of Ken- 
tueky have been taught to read and write, 
17,892 illiterates have been educated in 
Georgia and more than 10,000 in North 
Carolina. It is the contention of those who 
solicit federal and state aid for carrying on 
this work, that those who profit by it will 
within! two or three years much more than 
repay to the country the bill for their edu- 





cation, since their standard of living in gen- . 


eral will be greatly raised as well as their 
earning capacity increased. What it will 
mean to civic and national progress through 
the growth of an intelligent voting class, is 
obvious. 


Home Made Conveniences 
T HAS been said that “whatever lessens 
' woman’s work benefits the race.” That’s 





true in the main, though there’s a limited 





—) 





class. of. women who do no work and who 
would be healthier mentally and physically 
if they did. There are lazy and idle women 
who come pretty close to the condition best 
described as “dry rot’’ for lack of any stim- 
ulus to activity. 

There are women who do not work in the 
ordinary acceptation of the word, who yet 
spend their lives to wonderful advantage 
seeking means to ease the burdens that fall 
too heavily upon others. As for the woman 
who devotes her entire time merely to 
frivolous pleasures, she really is the most 
tired of all women, and works harder at ‘so- 
ciety than the farm woman does at cooking, 
washing, caring for the children and the 
thousand duties of the ordinary farm home. 

For such women as these, “whatever les- 
sens woman’s work benefits the race.” 
Household conveniences go a long way 
toward easing her work. There are many 
so simple, and withal so useful, that they 
should be in every rural home. Many of 
them cost practically nothing and are well 
within the reach of everybody. 

“Farm Home Cenveniences”’ is the title of 
Farmer’s Bulletin 927, which may be had on 
request from the United States Department 
of Agriculture, Washington, D.C. This bul- 
letin illustrates and describes how to make a 
kitchen cabinet, a fireless cooker, sponge 
box or bread raiser, dish. drainer, heights of 
working surfaces, serving tray, folding iron- 
ing board, rack for portable ironing board, 
iceless refrigerator, cold box, equipment for 
home butter making, cheese-making equip- 
ment, shower bath, well protection and 
water works, fly trap, window screen, cook- 
stove dryer and evaporator, cleaning closet. 
Your home needs one or more of these 
things. 





Wit, Wisdom and Verse 


FARMER’S three sons started work at 
equal salaries for the same employer. 
" At the end of a year Bill was still 
getting what he began with, Tom had been 
given a raise of 25 per cent, and John was- 
pulling down just twice as much. The 
father asked their Boss the reason for this 
apparent injustice. The convincing reply 
was—“Bill doesn’t do what he’s told to do. . 
Tom does as he’s told. John does without 
being told.” 





MAN will fall in love with any woman 
who treats him as if he were not gen- 
erally appreciated at his true worth. 





NOW the signs of the times. A plain 

gold ring on the fourth finger of a 

woman’s hand, signifies that she is 
either married or a widow. If a fine line of 
green enamel runs round the ring of gold, 
that implies “grass” before “widow,” but 
when: the ring is encircled with brilliants, 
that means alimony. 





‘ Y some of -Sol’s delicious Jewish | 
- coffee.” “What's Jewish coffee?” . 
~ “Welt he-brewed it and its fine.” : 


* 
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Greetings From 
S. S. Olympic 
By Mary Lee Adams 


a nce in body but present in 
spirit, expresses my relation to 
the orchard families with whom it has 
long been my pleasure to hold a 
monthly chat. any of them seem 
very closé to me through the letters 
they have written. I have felt the 
friendliness of the generous apprecia- 
tion they have shown for any pleasure 
I may have been fortunate enough to 
bring to them. And I have not been 
unmindful of the helpful interest 
evinced in the occasional wholesome 
criticism they have expressed. 

When you read this, the motion of 
the boat that is tossing on the tem- 

ramental breast of the Atlantic, may 

ave wi out temporarily the broad 
smile which the photographer caught 
’ when he snapped me for the Orchard 
Home Department of the AMERICAN 
Fruir GROWER MAGAZINE. Kindly 
send me a wireless mental suggestion 
of health as the good ship bears me 
~ toward Great Britain, Norway, Sweden 
and other Buropean countries. 

I am hoping this trip may not be 
quite without interest to you, because 
it is going to be a little different from 
the usual holida In every 
country visited, 
Editor, and Mary Lee Adams will 
make a study of the conditions of 
farming and farm folk, and of agri- 
cultural co-operative organizations. 


Sisters Over Seas 

What the women are doing and how 
they are done by, will be my special 
interest. Every month I shall write 
something one of these far-away 
sisters of ours. I wish them well, but 
I shall be much surprised if, after see- 
ing them at home, the circumstances 
of our own orchard women do not ap- 
pear more enviable than ever. 

With Americans for an audience, it’ 
is inspiring to think that there is 
scarcely a country one can mention 
without striking a responsive chord of 
special interest for some of our read- 
ers. Either we or our forbears came 
from these old countries, and their 
traditions run in our blood. 

I, for instance, thrill at the thought 
of roaming the enchanting Trossachs 
in the “land o’ cakes an’. brither 
Scots.” In spite of the education. I 
have received from our own flappers, 
I want to glimpse the rugged knees 
of some hardy Highlander—one of the 
erstwhile “Ladies from Hell” of the 

t war. I want to see the little 
highland cattle that the roaring raid- 
ers used to drive from clan to clan 
when the Campbells were coming, and 
I do want to walk the streets of beau- 
tiful Edinburg. 

‘Then to think of seeing Westminster 
Abbey, even without a royal wedding 
going on, makes my eyes dance. There 
are too many things one longs to visit 
in England. I’d almost sooner pass by 
the palaces and cathedrals and parks, 
than miss the dear thatched cottages, 
each with its delightful little garden of 
old-fashioned flowers, where one may 
hear the “swallows twittering from the 
straw-built shed.” 


My Wild Irish Rose 

I'd like mightily to stick my head 
into Ireland, but am afraid somebody 
might hit it with an “alley apple” 
=) before I could jerk it back. 

Owever, courage may given me 
even for this adventure. As for navi- 

Norway; we count on fishing 
every fjord from Bergen to the North 

rather more than a thousand 1 
believe. 

The land of the Midnight Sun looms 
romantic as an old Saga before us. 
Tales of the Vieng Aened the 
imagination. country shows su- 
perbly beautiful 


jaunt. 


with its snow-capped 
mountains rising straight up from the 
be Be of the deep, narrow fjords. 

Woul *t it be entertaining to learn 


: famous for its huge assort- 


and gum , 


amuel Adams, the~- 


ment of cakes. oaene you'd like to 
know how they are . It would be 
rather fun to give a party at which 
only Swedish cakes were served. 


The Passion Play 


Can you imagine going to Europe 
this summer and not seeing the famous 
Passion Play at Oberammergau? I 
can’t. The vast crowds that are ex- 
pected there, may make it impossible 
to get any kind of personal touch with 
the devout peasants of the little Ba- 
varian village, but at least we can see 
Anton Lang, who plays the part of 
Christus this summer for the third 
time. Is there really a man to be 
found with so spiritually beautiful a 
countenance as his is shown to be in 
the pictures we have all seen’of him? 

Somehow it hurts to think of going 
to Prance for, of course; one could not 
omit an almost sacred pilgrimage to 
the battlefields, and that would be very 
sad. The devastated orchards of that 
fruitful land will interest us tremen- 
wvtng We hope to find that France, 
with her usual marvelous power of re- 
cuperation, is restoring her apple lands 
and her vaneyaree. After the tears 
one must shed over the traces of the 
war, there is still Paris to inject a 
little cheer. 

Would you prefer to visit the tomb 
of Napoleon and to see the statue of 
Joan D’Arc, or to glimpse the old 
Kaiser in the flesh? If Holland re- 
ceives us, I’d certainly wander round 
and round Doorn in the hope that Wil- 
helm might be looking over the fence. 
I like him lots better now in. that 
artistic Van Dyke beard than with the 
former military mustache. To wear 
wooden shoes and twenty petticoats 
and to eat Edam cheese extends a cer- 
tain lure, and every traveler wishes to 
voyage on the canals of Holland and 
to visit her exceedingly quaint little 
island of Maarken where all sorts of 
funny things are done and worn. 


Always More to See 


If Russia is not burning too red, it 
would be a great experience to pass 
her borders and see with one’s own 
eyes what a soviet country looks like 
and whether there are any people there 
who seem natural and happy, or 
whether universal gloom and, want 
overspread that most unfortunate 


and. 

I wonder whether time will permit 
of a short glimpse of the Swiss Alps. 
How interesting for one who has trav- 
eled all over our own land, to make 
mental comparison between the Rock- 
ies and Sierras and the Swiss nares 
and to'see in what lies the genera ly 
accepted superiority of Switzerland 
over all other scenic localities. If she 
can show us mountains, lakes, forests 
or even snowfields superior to some we 
have seen here, then we shall acknowl- 
edge it even though it may go a little 
against the grain. : 

There’s one sight of which it a be 
confidently predicted that it will be 
hailed with exceeding great joy and 
with a beating of the heart that not 
one of the wonders of the old world 
has been able to cause—that’s the 
sight of Miss pote’ A standing in New 
York harbor to enlighten the world. 
And behind her will rise the tall sky- 
line of the first buildings we shall see 
after losing sight of land in the east- 
ern hemisphere. 





rs “ 
King Appie 

of all the fruit beneath the sun 

The APPLE is the best, bar none. 

And though you bake it, boil or fry, 

*Tis still the ag ge of your. eye.” 

Yea, camouflage it as you will, 

Yet, low, it is “King Apple” still. 

Ah, surely "twas a mighty deed 

That followed “Johnny Apple-seed,” 

Who calmly planted on his way 

Ancestors of the fruit to-day. 

Oh, let us all be wise as he 


And plant, or graft an apple tree. 
—tiare Moore Burton. 





From the Japanese 


Evanescent is love of artist 
Who loves peach bloom; 
Constant is love of farmer 
Who loves fruitful tree. 
Artists for lovers; 
Farmers for husbands. 
i . . —Hokku. 
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4017. A Popular Style 
This jaunty style is 
ful and withal comfortable. The jaunty 
collar is finished with “tie “ends.” 
Dotted Swiss and organdy with hem- 
stitching is combined in this instance. 
Gingham and linen would be equally 
attractive, 

The pattern is cut in 3 sizes: 12, 14 
and 16 years. A 14-year size requires 
4% yards of 32-inch material. 

may have this dress finished as a one- 
piece style, or with separate blouse and 





‘girlishly Tace- 


Pattern mailed to any address on re- 
ceipt of 10c in silver or stamps. ‘ 
4018. A eee and Unique Frock. 

As a party frock in taffeta or crepe 
de chine, or for “summer wear” an 
crisp, cool organdy or Swiss, this style 
will be very pleasing. Yellow organdy 
with bindings of white and a bit of 
paneer embroidery could be chosen. 

imity or cross-bar muslin with hem- 
stitching ig pretty also. 

The pattern is cut in 4 sizes: 6, 8, 10 
and 12 years. A 10-year size will re- 
quire 3% yards of 32-inch material. 

Pattern mailed to any address on re- 
ceipt of 10c in silver or stamps. 


4020. A Dainty Frock for Slender Fig- 


ures. 

Just the right style for a graduation 
or party dress is here portrayed. In 
crepe de chine, net or chiffon it will be 
very ‘attractive. It is also good for 
taffeta and linen. 

The pattern is cut in 3 sizes: 16, 18 
and 20 years. An 18-year size requires 
5%, yards of 32-inch material. 

attern mailed to any address on re- 
ceipt of 10c in silver or stamps. 
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4028. A Popular Slip-on Style. 

This frock reflects the season. Its 
ribbon trimming may be replaced with 
embroidery, hemstitching or. drawn 
work, jy be bovgme as well as crepe which 
je a portrayed may be used for this 


4017 


The pattern is cut in 7 sizes: 34, 36, 
38, 40, 42, 44 and 46 inches bust meas- 
ure. The width at the foot is a little 
over two yards. To make the dress for 
a a ge size will require 4% yards of 
32-inch material. 


Pattern mailed to any address on re- 


ceipt of 10c in silver or stamps. 


4030, A Neat and Serviceable Apron. 


Percale with facings of linen is here 
depicted. Black sateen with cretonné 
would be attractive, as would also crepe 
with trimming of a contrasting color or 
with rick rack for a finish. 


edium, 38-40; Large, 42-44; Ex- ~ 
ge, 46-48 inches bust. measure. 4 


The pattern is cut in 4 sizes: Small, 
34-36; Me @, 42. 4 
tra Lar, 

A Medium size requires 4% yards of 36- — 


inch material, 


Pattern mailed to any address on re- «© 


ceipt ofi 10c. in silver or stamps. 


- ‘A Comfortable 
Little Tot. 


chintz, as well aS in voile or batiste. 


The sleeve may be finished in wrist or — 


elbow: length. 

The pattern is cut in 5 sizes: 1, 2, 
and 5 years. A 4-yea 
yards of 36-inch material. 


Pattern mailed to any address en re+ — 


ceipt of 10c in silver or stamps. 


ORDER BLANK”FOR PATTERNS—Price 10 cents each 
PATTERN DEPT., AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER MAGAZINE, 
53 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago, 
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, for 


example in Iowa, where a very large 
tage of the buyers last year uni- 
ly rejected their onte, 508 ing that 


r after 
they 
buy some fruit that some other 
agent rejected, at a lower price. 
In making a tour through the south 
came across one man who I found 
had systematically rejected practically 
all his cars and was going along mer- 
until he got up against a real 
pe shipper who threatened him 
with a law suit and made him come 


to be 


could buy them 





Row. ie .this evil go 
? There are sever 


Awhich some relief can be obtained. 


One of these is to always ship the 
fruit to yourself, notify your agent— 
that is, do not ship the fruit direct to 
some agent or p er. By shipping 


‘Bit to yourself, advise agent, you can 


divert the car elsewhere if it is re- 
ara Second, you can always call 
inspection of these cars. Third, we 
would advise generally, the rolling of 
the rejected car elsewhere and would 
dvise against trying to dispose of a 
car of fruit in a market where it was 
rejected unless possibly this market 
be very large. 
In one city in the south this winter, 
a car of bulk Rome Beauties from 
Idaho was received. The buyer, under 
the market conditions, scrutinized it 
ty carefully and then turned it 
The shipper’s agent faithfully 
ried to get someone else to take the 
car but as is always the case, in less 
Pan thirty minutes from the time the 
#ear was first rejected, every buyer in 
ihe city knew it and if anyone bought 
he cat and attempted to handle it, his 
“pompetitors would say: “Oh yes, he 
Pwill sell those cheap to you—you know 
“Phere is something wrong with them 
tase so and so rejected them.” The 
. this. instance, stayed on. the 
Wack about a week; demurrage bills 
> climbing uP; the shipper in des- 
tion advised his agent to unload 
car to the best advantage, so on 
appointed day the car was sold. 
where were some fifty hucksters on 
seene. About forty-eight stood on 


“Pre side, grinning and laug and 
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done by state agencies and it is gener- 
ally pretty efficient. The in ion at 


the receiving point is done generally” 


by the government officials, and on the 
whole is very satisfactory. 

A shipper, hers there is any 
question concerning the or 
grade of a shipment, shoul oom in- 
spection. He can hire several private 
organizations which will do this’ for 
him or he can get the government 
service for about $4.00 a ear. We 
would suggest to shippers- who “are 
several days distant from a market, 
however, that they ask the govern- 
mént inspector to send them a nighy 
letter, giving the inspection in full. 


pee, it ts a good fevetoeee Oe 


Fruit should be inspected in the car. 


for when once unloaded, it is generally 


considered to be the purchaser’s fruit. 
In using government inspection or 


(any other form of inspection, you, must 


remember that the inspector is not a 
sales agent. He is not a go-between 
the shipper and purchaser but he is 
ang & supposed to report in a fair 
way the true condition of the fruit. 

The great value of government in- 
spection or any other similar inspec- 
tion is that it prevents downright rob- 
bery on the part of unscrupulous pur- 
chasers. We would urge that mor® 
and more shippers resort to inspection 
service, 


Bh Ba strawberry season on the whole 
has been very satisfactory for the 
southern, extreme south and middle 
south shippers. -At this writing the 
northern berries are beginning to come 
in very heavily. Some of the southern 
states grew from two to three times 
as many strawberries as a year ago 
and some of the larger markets, at 
times, have been ever-supplied. There 
is need for more co-operatve bodies 
among the strawberry shippers in 
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order that a saner distribution can be _— 
obtained. 

2 a little dull during the past two 
or three months but it has picked up 
of late,since it has been shown that 
there will be a light sweet cherry and 
apricot crop, that some sections 
will only have about a third of the red 
cherry crop. Indications are that the 
old pack will all be cleaned up and that . 
there should be a good demand this 
coming-year for nearly all lines. 


Edy vot fruit market is in a very 

healthy condition pg to the 
faet that practically all the old stocks 
are cleaned up and there has 
been considerable activity in new saies, 
especially prunes. This is particularly 
true of the foreign market which has 
been good. The domestic market has 
been a little quiet. Cooperative bodies 
such as the Oregon Growers’ Coopera~- 
tive Association and the bday v3 
Growers Packing Corporation of Van- 


‘couver, Washington, have made larger 


re-season sales than is customary. 
ces have been slightly in advance 
of last season, especially on the 
smaller sizes, and there is a feeling of 
optimism on the part of the shippers. 








Without Kayso 


regardless -of rains. 


goes on the market. 


wae ae 





Give your trees KAYSO protection now. 
The Summer months are the time of 
heaviest.loss from worms and disease. 


The Ordinary spray collects in drops. Only 
the surfaces actually covered by the 
blotches of poison are protected. The nu- 
merous small areas between the blotches 
. afford places of infection for brown rot, 
scabandotherfungousdiseases: Wormsen- 
ter thefruit between theblotchesof poison. 
The thin, uniform film produced’ when 
KAYSO is used, gives effective protection 
against infection and worm infestation, 
KAYSO makes the poison adhere persistently, 


In the summer cover sprays KAYSO produces 
a thin film which is practically invisible and 
prevents that. blotchy, conspicuous poison 
coating so objectionable when the mature friit 


KAYSO is safe — no spray injury can result 


Apples sprayed with arsenate of lead — 
From actual photographs 


spray tank, 


Sprays. 


With Kayso 


KAYSO makes the Spray Spread and Stay 


: KAYSO—the casein spreaaer and adhesive, insures a complete covering 
of poison on your maturing fruit. 


There are no unprotected areas when KAYSO is used. 


* 

























KAYSO is convenient — you sift it into the 


The cost of KAYSO— substantially less than 
one cent per tree——is repaid many times over 
in the increased efficiency of the sprays and 
the additional number of trees that may be 
covered with a given amount of solution. 


Use KAYSO with Bordeaux Mixture, Arse- 
nate of Lead, Nicotine Sulfate and all Sulfur 


* 


Ash your dealer, or mail this coupon te 
the New York Office. 





Name _ 


Enclosed please find 40 cents. Mail me 
sample package KAYSO, sufficient for 
200 gallons of spray. 











Address 
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CHICAGO ~— 


e 


CALIFORNIA CENTRAL CREAMERIES, INC. 
175 FRANKLIN STREET, NEW YORK CITY 





LOS ANGELES — 











shape 
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guest—or yours 
As you pla 
sirokes—t musi¢ bubbles 


touch, your expression. 


Sentiments too big for words, thoughts too 
dear to utter, find expression in Music. 
No better way in in the world to entertain a 
if—than with a Gulbransen. 
y—with effortless, leisurely pedal- 


forth—and in- 


stinctively you concentrate on it because it 
interests, fascinates. It is your playing, your 


“But can J who know nothing of music do this, 
and doit well?” you ask. The answer is, you can. 
Proficiency in 1 playin is no longer a “‘hit-or- 
miss" matter. Our exclusive Instruction Rolls, 
in connection with the Gulbransen Player- 
Piano, have made artistic playing an exact 


Gulbransen-Dickinson Company 
- Chicago, Illinois 


Say it with Mase 
on the Gulbransen 


science. And just as pictures tell a story sooner 
than books, so do these rolls teach you quickly. 

- The Gulbransen offers you something new, 

. distinctive and better; something that would 
make your life more complete from the stand- 
pointe of music—and fun! Convince yourself 
of these facts by trying a Gulbransen at the 


store of a Gulbransen dealer. 


edeateteciedoie tateartatetrtan 


‘New Beak of Gulbransen Music’’ Free | 


| on Roquent. Check Co 
Check here 
{ Bask here 


this to 
cago hvenes, aace-Dickin 


Coupon 









15 Cente a Word. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


Forms Close 20th of Month 















POSITIONS —HELP AND AGENTS WANTED 









—— $110 TO $250 MONTHLY, Be! nates Pam, 
Railway Inspector. 


‘osition guaranteed 


ter 8 months’ spare time study > money refunded. 
Excellent opportunities. me for Free et, G-100, 
Stand. Business Training Inst., Buffalo, N. Y. 










8525 So. Racine, Chicago. 


TO SELL COAL 


Earn a .week’s pay in 
gn hour. For particulars write, Washington Coal Co., 










WANTED—MEN—WOMEN OVER 
Government Life Jobs. Commence 
raise. Steady 


work. No lay-offs. 

adn hours. ~~ Sa 
coeasary. List free. 
‘Franklin Institute, Pept F108, 


$6 10 p Eph ar, U.S 
Pull un- 


t.* 
Write . % eee 





TR Nagy 


{BIG MONEY AND FAST SALES. 
| buys initials for his suto, 







| ¢ ““theulars and free samples. 
4 ‘Dept. 92, East Orange, N. J. 


y 0 


' EVERY OWNER 
35. Ten orders Yoreite or 
American Monogram Co., 








Write for full 


Co., 5795 American Bidg., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


| WANTED TO ADVERTISE OUR Goops 
distribute Free Samples to consumer. 


per 
Proauas 








Sete, Newark, New York State. 


: WANTED: MAN 70 BOOK ORDERS FOR. FE 
: end Ornamental ‘Tress, Rose Bushes, 
f as District Superintendent. t & 





| shows clearly how you may 
i large profits selling Guaranteed 


,"$10' A DAY AND MORE,” OUR NEW BOOK, 


sure success and 
and Underwear 


& factory to family. It It is Free. Write today. Q & D 
} Company, 26-E, Grand Rapids, Mich. 











MAKE $29 TO $50 WEEK REPRESENTING CLOWS 
Pamous Philadelpnia Hosiery, Figg 





“Arras Fe PICKER’ —THE MASTER yRUrr PICKER. 
No ladder or 
The Master 


So simple that a child can operate it. 


steps ieee tee, 





Company, 


age. information write, 
RR. Nor, Oine Olney, Il 





WANTED: COMMERCIAL ORCHARD. LEASE OR 


buy. Williams, Wolton, Wyo. 





FRUIT FARM. 


FOR SALE—SMALL REAL 
gain, with crop. For information write Box 68, 
Hamburg. Towa. 


A 


BABR- 























Only enoAfth of the baildings ccrnsd be the Biel System are sheven'tn thie pictur. 











used in telephone service. 


AT elephone City 


Above is an imaginary city, made by grouping together 
one-fifth of the buildings owned by the Bell System, and 


Picture to yourself a city five 


times as great and you will have an idea of the amount of. 
real estate owned by the Bell System throughout the country. 


If all these buildings were grouped together, they would 
‘make a business community with 400 more buildings than 
the total number of office buildings in New York City, as 
classified by the Department of Taxes and Assessments. 


Next to its investment in modern telephone equipment, 
the largest investment of the Bell System is in its 1,600 
modern buildings, with a-value of $144,000,000. Rang- 
ing in size from twenty-seven stories down to one-story, 
they are used principally as executive offices, central offices, 
storehouses and garages. The modern construction of most 
of the buildings is indicated by the fact that the investment 
in buildings is now over three times what it was ten years ago. 


Every building owned by the Bell System must be so 
constructed and so situated as to serve with efficiency the 
telephone public in each locality, and to be a-sound invest- 
ment for future requirements, 





* *Be.t-System®*™ 


toward Better Service 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
y AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 
One Policy, One System, Universal Service, and all directed 





Cumberland ‘pobaose Wan. 


DUST ou.00 PER TON, F. 0. 
hogsheads. 








000 
co Bg Ben apple ae and -2 The Cure- seer 
DON'T LET THE FROST- TAKE YOUR PROFTTS. | A AD. GARAGE- 
traf, on 4 year. Fur tntermalina.” write Boz 358, | Motor A gs Anetrustive ‘or- 
Cambridge, Md. : as. sacbunenecs. 








HELP WANTED—FEMALE 
Tey eek enh wile cing” “Sample jon fon 
$35 week. _Learn_ while 
Franklin 


Institute, Dept. F-550, 








POULTRY AND CHICKS’ 


ae 613 Butler Bldg., 








Send for this 
FREE BOOK 









i 
lee 
li 


90 BREEDS, POULTRY, EGGS, 
Poultry Farm, Telford, Pa. 


CHICKS, 
Hares, Parrots, Ferrets. List free, Bergey's 


DOGS, 





_ MISCELLANEOUS 


FITTED AT 





Ps ge RE VR 
a sesth 8 . 


PROPERTY FOR SALE 








“go CATALOGUE POSTPAID. 
Agency, Boston. 





CHAPIN FARM | Na’ 









FioRDA_wniTE FOR. 5 OF HOMES, 





Florida In- 












EL a 









vr 





Dept. I., 





Gives expert's knowledge of advan 
and meth 
complete line of the celebrated 


Atkins Pruning Saws. Edition li 
get YOUR copy today. Send yourname 
and address to: é 


E. C. ATKINS & CO., Inc., 





of pruning for best 





INDIANAPOLIS, IND. | 








b. 





SOMETHING. NEW 
Telescoped Barrels 





For Apples la 


As Completed (Cost tc ood) | 


coast us quote you on 
Barrels -Barrelettes 
Staves Heading Hoops " 
SAVE MONEY 
Unlimited ted Capacity 


Write for Booklet 
J. D,. HOLLINGSHEAD CO. — 


167 E. CHICAGO AVE., CHICAGO, 
~ >. =. Founded i@ 
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Increase Your SALES of Apples 


by packing them in the 


BARRELETTE 


THE NEW LEGAL STANDARD “HALF BARREL” 
















Approved by Bureau of Standards 
U. S. Department of Agriculture 


| RAPIDLY BECOMING A WINNER 


Many families will purchase a half barrel of 
apples who would not buy a whole barrel 











The Barrelette is just as economical and easy to pack, handle, ship and store as 
the full size barrel and is especially designed for the shipping and sale of 


FANCY APPLES 


because it gives LARGE DISPLAY SURFACE and PERMITS GOOD PACKING 


Length of Staves 18 Inches Diameter of Head_.__._.15% Inches 


Tao ~ Rarer OF FHS Be ma 




















BARRELS 





The Associated Cooperage Industries of America 
2005 Railway Exchange Building - - - - - St. Louis, Mo. 















































Let it rain— 


Barrett Everlastic Roofings hold tight and snug through any 
storm or thaw. They are made only of carefully selected water- 
proof and weather-resisting materials. Their quality is guaran- 
teed by The Barrett Company's sixty years of leadership in the 
manufacture of good roofings. 


Whether you want to roof your residence, your barn or'silo, 
or any other buildings, you'll find a style of Everlastic for the 
purpose—red or green mineral-surfaced shingles in four styles, 
a mineral surfaced roll roofing, and plain surfaced “rubber” 
roofing. Whichever style you choose you can depend upon 
long service and absolute satisfaction. 


But there is only one sure way to get Everlastic quality— 
see that the Barrett Everlastic label is on every roll, and on 
every package of shingles you buy. 


Our nearest office will gladly send’ you descriptive booklet 
of any of the six styles of Barrett Everlastic Roofings described 
at the right. 





Specify which style you prefer. 


The. Gavel ‘Company <=> 


New York, Chicago, Philadelphia. Boston, St. Louis, Cleveland 

Cincinnati, Pittsburgh, Detroit, New Orleans, Birmingham 

Kansas City, Minneapolis, Dallas, Syracuse, Peoria, Atlanta 

Duluth, Salt Lake City, Bangor, Washington, Johnstown 

Lebanon, Youngstown, Milwaukee, Toledo, Columbus, Richmond 

Latrobe, Bethlehem, Elizabeth, Buffalo, Baltimore, Omaha 
Houston, Denver, Jacksonville 


THE BARRETT COMPANY, LIMITED: Montreal ‘Toronto 
Winnipeg Vancouver St. John, N. B. Halifax, N. S. 














Your Choice of Six Styles 
Everlastic ‘‘Rubber’’ Roofing 


This is one of our most popular 
roofings. It is a recognized stand- 
ard among “rubber” roofings. It 
is tough, pliable, elastic, durable 
and very low in price. It is easy 
to lay;'no skilled labor required. 
Nails and cement in each roll. 


Everlastic 
Mineral Surfaced 
Roofing 





The most beautiful and 
enduring roll roofing 
made. Surfaced with everlasting 
mineral ir art-shades of red or green. 
Requires no painting. Combines real 
protection against fire with beauty. 





Everlastic Octo-Strip Shingles 


A new Barrett shingle that is the latest development 
in the strip shingle. Beautiful red or green min- 
eral surface. Made 
in a form that offers 
a variety of designs 
in laying by inter- 
changing the colors. 


Everlastic Giant Shingles 


Another new Everlastic Shingle identical in shape 
with Everlastic Single Shingles but considerably 
heavier and thicker. They are “giants” for strength 
and durability. 


Everlastic Multi-Shingles 


Four shingles in one. Made of high-grade water- 
proofing materials with a red 
or green mineral 
surface. When 
laid they look ex- 
actly like indi- 
vidual shingles. 
Fire- resisting. 
Need no painting. 
They are tough, 
elastic, durable. 





Everlastic 
Single Shingles 
Same red or green mate- 
rial as the Multi-Shingles, 
but made in_ individual 
shingles; size, 8x 12% 

inches. 


































